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INTRODUCTORY. 


THE change in the public opinion and sentiment respecting 
_ the Catholic Church which has taken place in England and 
_ America within the memory of the present generation was late- 
_ ly a new phenomenon. We are now so used to it that it isa 
' trite theme, and when some Cassandra’s melancholy wail over 
| the progress of Romanism is occasionally heard, it finds no re- 
| sponse in the Valley of the Connecticut or the Valley of the Mis- 
- sissippi. 

' There are causes of this change wider and more far-reaching 
_ than any theological or religious tendency of reaction among 
' orthodox Protestants backward toward the church of their fore- 
fathers. The change is universal and comprehensive. It is a 
_ general loosening of the band which has held intellectual, social, 
_ and political forces under the control of local, partial, and tradi- 
_ tional direction in certain lines. The release of the present from 
' the controlling power of the past results in all kinds of move- 
| ments under the most various and capricious impulses. When 
the Roman emperor placed the statues of Moses and Christ m 
his private fane, this was an indication, not of a specific tendency 
' toward Judaism or Christianity, but of a loss of power in heathen 
tradition, and an opening of the Roman mind toward everything 
_ in the world which had any power of fixing attention and awak- 
ening interest. Barriers were weakening and passing away 
| which had kept out Christianity, and the opening was made for 
| it to come in and strive for the mastery. In a like manner, it is 
' characteristic of our unsettled and restless age to have a universal 
_ and boundless curiosity to investigate and understand all things 
' in the past and present world, even to peer beyond into the invi- 
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sible and the future by all means lawful and unlawful. The his. 
tory and religion of Egypt, of India, of China, the history and 
organization of the Catholic Church, are alike objects of curiosity 
in so far as they present something unknown which it is desirable 
and interesting to know, or even afford a novelty in the way of 
intellectual recreation. Besides mere curiosity, there is undoubt- 
edly a desire after the knowledge of that truth which gives per- 
fection to the intellect and sets before the will the supreme good 
to be loved and pursued; a longing for fixed and certain princi- 
ples, an anxiety to find the right methods for diffusing the best 
blessings of life among the multitude, correcting evils in society, 
improving the political order, and in general promoting human 
welfare. There is a longing to know God, which can never be 
stilled, a thirst for divine truth, a desire for light on the destiny of 
man, a restless search for satisfying answers to those questions of 
the soul which spring up unbidden always and everywhere, for 
solutions of problems which are for ever presenting themselves 
before the human mind. — 

Eagerness to read whatever is written by men who seem to 
have ability to think, to possess information and experience, and to 
have the art of communicating their ideas and knowledge intelli- 
gibly and agreeably, is a necessary consequence of this active fer- 
ment of minds, this wakeful and restless inquisitiveness in respect 
to every object of curiosity. The importance, the extensive sphere 
of influence, the universal power which the press has acquired 
under these circumstances is so obvious, that all we could say on 
this topic would be only a repetition of that which has so often 
been said before as to have become a mere truism. One thing 
only we observe on this head, that is, how periodical literature has 
assumed a new form purposely adapted to meet the longing for 
multifarious knowledge and the discussion of all sides of all 

‘questions. A number of English and American reviews have 
adopted the plan of seeking for competent « tributors from all 
professions, all parties, advocating all sorts of doctrines and opin- 
ions, and giving information on all sorts of matters with which 
they have familiar acquaintance. In this motley crowd, cardi- 
nals, bishops, Jesuits, eminent Catholic writers of the clerical and 
of secular professions, are welcome figures, because they add to 
its variety, they make a new attraction to readers, and their pro- 
ductions enhance the spiciness of a review. This is one opening 
which has given opportunity for presenting Catholic ideas, cor- 
recting misconceptions, gaining a hearing for a version of his- 
torical facts, and an interpretation of present movements in the 
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world, very different from the one which has been commonly 
accepted. Nevertheless, it may be doubted whether the chief 
influence, the most efficacious action, of Catholic intelligence and 
learning through the press is or can be exerted through this 
channel. 

The way is more clear and open now, for the full exercise of 
all their intellectual power by Catholics through the medium 
of literature of every description, than it has ever been before. 
There is an inexhaustible treasure at their command, in history, 
belles-lettres, philosophy, ethics in all its branches, as well as in 
theological and religious doctrine. And what it is most impor- 
tant to emphasize in respect to all these matters is : that Catholics 
possess those universal, certain, and most needful principles for 
determining truth and making knowledge practically applicable 
to the great needs of the human mind and heart, to the temporal 
and eternal welfare of nations and of mankind ; which are lacking 
or imperfect everywhere else except in genuine, Catholic, synthe- 
tical science. 

The work which it is desirable to have accomplished, in the 
continuance and completion of the partially-constructed English 
literature of a thoroughly Christian and Catholic type, is colossal. 
It requires time, labor, and the concurrence of many capable 
workmen. One important department of this work is to be exe- 
cuted by means of the periodical press. “By the channel of re- 
views and magazines, that thought and learning which are gath- 
ered in the larger reservoirs of books in greater quantity and 
depth, are distributed, and made to percolate more easily and 
freely over the extensive surface needing their salutary waters. 

We may affirm of the best and most permanent portion of the 
Catholic periodical literature of Europe and America, that it is 
something more than a mere channel for diffusing in small and 
diluted quantities the science and knowledge embodied in more 
bulky volumes. The aggregation of its matter gradually forms a 
large and important part of the most solid and permanent litera- 
ture. Many volumes, indeed a whole library, of the most valu- 
able quality, in several distinct departments of knowledge, are con- 
tained in the collection of the reviews published within the last 
quarter of a century. Much of this matter cannot be found in 
any other form. The most distinguished writers of the world in 
the ranks of the Catholic Church have contributed to its con- 
tents. 

It is, however, for the most part, the immediate effect pro- 
duced by each number and each article at the time when they ap- 
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pear, and the general, continuous impression made by tke fre. 
quent repetition of single and particular impressions, which is to 
be relied on for a wide-spread influence on public opinion. It js 
like the regular and frequent preaching of sermons, the continu- 
ous lecturing in the class-room, the daily conversation of the in- 
telligent and well-informed. And, in this respect, it has an advan- 
tage over the more dignified literature of portly volumes, and 
fulfils a purpose for which they are not available. Small vessels 
of light draught and armament are required in naval warfare for 
enterprises which are unsuited to the heavy bulk of ships of the 
line and frigates. The light and active operations of the periodi- 
cal press are most especially suited to the present and immediate 
exigencies of the cause we have in hand, the diffusion of Catholic 
knowledge, the dissipation of popular errors, the general pro- 
motion of religion, virtue, intellectual, moral, social, and political 
well-being, by the inculcation of Catholic principles. It is cer- 
tainly a work worthy of the most highly gifted and cultivated 
minds to bestow their labor on the popularizing of the most ex- 
cellent of all sciences, the diffusion of the most important and 
salutary of all branches of practical knowledge, by means of the 
periodical press. And those who aid in any other way to in- 
crease the circulation and enhance the influence of Catholic 
periodical literature are rendering one of the best kinds of ser- 
vice to the cause of fruth, of good morals, and of the improve- 
ment of the social order. 





GENESIS OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
I. 


THE title chosen for the series of articles we propose now to 
begin does not make their intended scope plain at first sight. 
An explanation is, therefore, necessary. Any title which would 
be self-explanatory would be too long, therefore one has been 
chosen which will stand for a sign of the idea we have in mind, 
and the bearing of our intended discussion, when we have de- 
fined our terms and distinctly stated our thesis. 

By the term Genesis we intend to designate as the theme of 
consideration the origin of the Catholic Church. The term 
Catholic Church, which is used variously by writers who differ 
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essentially in doctrine, and may be, even by a Catholic, more or 
less extended or restricted in its sense, we take according to the 
following definition: A society'of men professing the doctrine of 
Christ, under the lawful and universal teaching and governing autho- 
rity of the Roman Pontiff and the Prelates subject to him, for the cultt- 
vation of supernatural holiness and the attainment of eternal salvation.* 
This society exists; it has an origin and sufficient cause. There 
are several theories respecting its origin and cause, or, as we have 
designated what is included in these terms, its genesis. If we pro- 
posed to consider the topic of the Genesis of the Catholic Church 
in all its universality, it would be necessary to discuss all these 
theories. Our intention is, however, more particular and re- 
stricted. We have in view what may be regarded as one theory 
in a general sense, though it is liable, and actually subject insthe 
individuals who propose it, to variations more or less marked 
and important. This theory, like every other, except the Catholic 
theory, is one which denies the divine and supernatural genesis 
of the Catholic Church, assigning human and natural causes of 
its origin. If it be requisite to give this theory a name, we can 
think of none more suitable than this: the theory of modern miti- 
gated Protestantism. This name describes it sufficiently, if we 
take Protestantism as denoting the positive system of belief held 
in common by the greater sects and derived from their original 
symbols and confessions. The theory of antique extreme Protes- 
tantism is too well known to need more than mere mention. The 
distinction between this and the modern, mitigated theory will 
appear with abundant clearness in the course of our discussion. 
We are now ready to proceed with our examination of this theory 
and of its pretensions to credibility, in order to test its rational 
value, to measure its conformity to historical facts, to doctrinal 
principles admitted by its advocates, and to whatever common 
criteria of truth we can find, so as to arrive at a correct estimate 
of what it is worth as opposed to the Catholic theory of the true 
church. ; 

It may seem, perhaps, that we begin by a digression which 
wanders far from the direct path to the actual point of discussion, 
in asking the attention of every serious-minded Protestant who 
believes that Christianity is a divine religion to the following 
statement of Mr. Mallock, and his candid judgment respecting its 
general truth. We will make it appear, however, in due time, 
that this divergence is only for the sake of gaining a point of de- 


* Bonal’s Theology, treatise De Vera Ecclesia. 
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parture for a straight course through a deep and safe channel 
of argument. : 


“To some minds the true nature of the Protestant movement was long 
ago apparent; but it has only lately become clear to the general apprehen- 
sion. Long ago it was seen by some that that movement was really neither 
the restorer of a corrupted creed, nor the corrupter of a pure creed; but 
that logically and essentially it was the solvent of all creeds whatever, and 
that, when it had come to maturity, its essential nature would be visible. 
And now that time has come. Let us look at England, Europe, and Ame- 
rica, and consider the condition of the entire Protestant world. Religion, 
it is true, we may still find in it; but it is religion from which the super- 
natural element is fast disappearing, and in which the natural element is 
fast becoming nebulous.” * 


The fact here asserted must be admitted. Nor can it be 
denfed that there is a chronological sequence in the order of 
events connecting this fact with the assigned cause. That the 
one is the natural effect of the other may be shown later on, 
though at present it cannot be assumed, since it enters into the 
subject of discussion. The existence of the fact is acknowledged 
by a celebrated Protestant writer in a paper of considerable 
ability and interest, read before the Evangelical Alliance during 
the Sixth General Conference held at New York in the month of 
October, 1873. The paper, as a whole, confirms in the most ex. 
plicit and emphatic terms the statement of Mr. Mallock. It con. 
tains some very absurd remarks about the Catholic Church, 
which read as if the learned professor had suffered a sudden in- 
terval of insanity, interrupting a course of most calm and rational 
argument. This brief diatribe, the tribute exacted by Cesar, 
comes in under the general proposition that the present condition 
of the Christian Church “is in a high degree most subsidiary to 
the criticism of negation.” Afterwards he proceeds to say : 


“ Protestantism, on the contrary, internally divided and enervated, sev- 
ered from the foundation of the Holy Scriptures and her own Confession of 
Faith, is in the eye of the greater part of the people something quite nega- 
tive, so that her criticism of negation is considered to be nothing else but 
the legitimate development of the Protestant principle, and the most eman- 
cipated spirits of the nineteenth century are but the bold continuers of the 
work of the sixteenth century. As among the conservative party, too, there 
is nobody who considers himself bound, entirely and literally, to the Con- 
fession of Faith, and it therefore seems impossible—even as ‘regards the 
leading facts of Christianity—to fix any positive limits to the liberty of in- 
struction to the entire satisfaction of all parties. Here and there, again, the 
life-giving doctrine of the church has become a petrifaction of such rigid 
orthodoxy that materialism may be expected to be embraced by all who be- 


* “* Dogma, Reason, and Morality,” Nineteenth Century, December, 1878, 
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gin to doubt in the doctrine of a mechanical inspiration of the sacred writ- 
ings. I doubt very much, indeed, if the ‘Essays and Reviews’ in England 
would have met with such warm sympathy if the theology of that country 
had borne a more progressive character—that is, in the right or sound sense 
of the word. But wherefore expatiate any longer on this subject? If now, 
in such a condition of the church, in which we meet with such perfect rigid- 
ity, on the one hand, and such confusion on the other, talented young 
preachers, as, for instance, some years ago, your Parker, declare that only 
and alone in the interest of ¢rve religion and morality they are desirous of 
delivering the wor{d from the antiquated notions of supernaturalism, then it 
is a matter of course that they should find sympathy among serious, more 
noble minds, and above all among the multitude.” * 


The foregoing testimony from a document which is entitled to 
great consideration both from the character of the writer and the 
authority it receives from the respectable body under whose aus- 
pices it was- published, is only a sample of many similar testi- 
monies from like sources which might easily be brought forward. 
Besides the open acknowledgment of the extent and force of the 
destructive tendencies at work in Protestantism, it contains also 
evidence of a change in the conservative portion of the great Pro- 
testant body, from the antique and extreme form of what they re- 
gard as orthodoxy, to a modern and mitigated form of the same. 
In this modern form, several very important doctrines which are 
brought into great prominence by the controversy with destruc- 
tive criticism and every sort of scepticism or negation, are held 
by the conservative Protestants in common with Catholic theolo- 
gians. Some others which are erroneous explanations of really 
revealed and Catholic truths, as, for instance, the Calvinistic tenets 
of original sin and predestination, are softened down or set aside, 
and more simple statements are substituted, which set forth the 
fundamental ideas at the bottom of the theological theories which 
are constructed on them as their basis, diminishing the contradic- 
tion which exists between the Protestant and the Catholic doc- 
trinal systems. . 

The attacks on the foundations of Christianity by rationalists 
and infidels have not had their beginning in our own day ; and it 
is not, therefore, a new thing for Protestant scholars to discover 
that a defence of these foundations is a matter of necessity. 
Paley, Bishop Butler, and others have written with consummate 
ability on these topics, at a former period. In more recent times, 
a considerable number of works of the most thorough learning 


* Proceedings of the E, A.,p. 242. Dr. Van Oosterzee’s Paper, The text has been exact- 
ly copied, and the faulty construction of some sentences is either due to the author’s want of 
skill in writing English or to mistakes in printing. 
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and solid argumentative force have been produced, and additions 
are continually being made to this number. Notwithstanding 
the increasing extent of that downward movement toward the 
abyss of doubt and unbelief which we have noted above, there 
remains still, both among the learned and the multitude, in Pro. 
testantism, a strong opposing and counteracting force of religious 
belief and sentiment, controlling many intellectual, moral, and 
other energies, with which an active defensive and offensive war 
is maintained against the invasion of infidelity. 

The exigencies of this warfare have naturally brought about a 
closer alliance of different kinds of Protestants with each other, 
and a disposition to dispute less about matters of internal contro. 
versy, while more attention and effort are bestowed upon what is 
considered to be the very essence itself of the Christian religion ; 
upon its historical foundations, its rational grounds, its first princi- 
ples, its agreement with all branches of natural science; the ways 
and means of making it prevail and obtain living, practical power 
in the world. This direction and effort of the minds and hearts 
of many persons in different sects, and in several parts of Chris- 
tendom, has naturally produced a mitigation and moderation in 
theological opinions, and a tone of mind which is more liberal 
and rational, in the just and good sense of those words, than the 
one which was dominant at an earlier period. 

Under these circumstances, it could not be that studious and 
reflecting men should“fail of obtaining some better knowledge of 
the Christendom of past ages, or of feeling some warmer sympa- 
thies toward great and holy men in these by-gone times who 
labored zealously for the Christian cause, awakening in their 
bosoms. The pressure of the hostile, anti-Christian forces has 
unavoidably driven them back nearer to the main body of Chris- 
tians from which they have been so long separated. The fear of 
seeing infidelity and immorality triumph on the earth, and the 
sense of their own weakened and divided state, have necessarily 
turned their thoughts toward the immovable, invincible church 
of all ages and nations. Its aggressive and advancing attitude, at 
the very time when infidelity and rationalism are the most au- 
dacious and menacing, has compelled them to regard it with a 
most eager and anxious interest. Especially, since it has begun 
already to draw within its ranks and around its banners, num- 
bers from their own scattered and weakened bands. 

During the first half of the present century, Protestants knew 
as little about the Catholic religion as men in general knew about 
the ancient history of Egypt before the discoveries of Champol- 
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lion and Lepsius. The writer remembers that in his boyhood he 
would as soon have thought it worth while to examine into the 
evidences of Buddhism as into the proofs of the Catholic Church. 
When the controversy between. Hughes and Breckenridge came 
out, he was most curious to see what an intelligent man could 
possibly have to say in arguing for the Catholic side. But at 
present the attitude.of the nobler and better-informed minds 
among Protestants is very different. This change is partly due 
to the effect produced by the numerous conversions from Protes- 
tantism to the Catholic faith, in Germany, Great Britain, and the 
United States. The intellectual and moral character of some of 
these converts, and the quality of the works which they have 
published, have compelled the attention of studious and reflecting 
persons to what has seemed to them a new and surprising pheno. 
menon. They have been obliged to look into history, and to in. 
vestigate Catholic doctrine, in order to find out what it is which 
gives to the Catholic religion, even in this age, convincing power 
over the minds and attractive force over the hearts of men, who 
are acknowledged to be intelligent, learned and upright. Some 
theory had to be found, in order to account for the phenomenon, 
and the one which we are now about to mention and examine 
secms to be the most ingenious and plausible view which a per- 
son can take from the position of mitigated Protestant ortho- 
-doxy. 

The idea of the church as the medium through which the 
doctrine and law of Christ are perpetually taught by a living and 
infallible authority, is lofty and attractive. This is especially the 
case, in view of the natural longing of the mind for an obvious 
and unerring criterion of certitude in theology, and a sure safe- 
guard against doubt, and of the efficiency which an infallible au- 
thority in the church possesses to establish this certitude, de- 
cide controversies, and prevent endless divisions and diversi- 
ties among Christians. 

Moreover, the system of theology which is presented by the 
authority of the Catholic Church together with the whole body 
of doctrine taught under her direction, is symmetrical, compre- 
hensive, logical, by contrast with the fragmentary systems of Pro- 
testant theology. For this reason it is attractive to the mind, 
which seeks for knowledge in divine things, and desires to satisfy 
the demands of rational nature by inquiring into the causes and 
relations of the objects of thought which are within the ken of 
the intellect. 


The Catholic religion also satisfies the natural desire for know- 
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ledge of the invisible and spiritual world, and for communion 
with its inhabitants, by the doctrines and practices connected with 
the belief in purgatory, in angelogy and hagiology, and in the 
glorious attributes and offices of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

It offers greater security of salvation, more efficacious and 
tangible means of sanctification and perfection, and gives greater 
scope to aspirations after a high and heroic ideal of life and 
action, than any other form of religion. 

Then again, it presents an aspect of historical grandeur, ex- 
tent, unchangeableness, and permanence, which is unique and un- 
paralleled. 

It appeals, too, to the imagination and the esthetic part of 
human nature by its splendor of liturgical and ceremonial wor- 
ship, and its employment of all the fine arts in making more beau- 
tiful all the exterior and sensible parts or adjuncts of religion. 

Finally, it opens a prospect of the church in the future, tri- 
umphing through the whole extent of the earth, and brightening 
with its peaceful glories the close of time, in the consummation 
of the series of events by which the purposes of Get in respect 
to the earth are to be fulfilled. 

The essential part of this conspectus is identical with the idea 
expressed by the common formula that the church is one, holy, 
catholic, and apostolic. Evidently, if the Catholic Church is 
truly, in its concrete existence, in correspondence with the ideal. 
of the church as presented in the foregoing description, it must 
have a divine origin. But, in the hypothesis we are considering, 
the lofty and attractive idea which exercises such a subduing and 
winning power over the minds and hearts of a great number of 
persons, has only an abstract and imaginary entity; it is an ens 
rationis existing only in the mind, without any concrete and real 
object. of which it is the representative image. The hypothesis 
that an ideal of this sort presents itself before the minds of those 
who embrace the Catholic faith as if it were real, exercising all 
the power of an existing reality, is resorted to expressly in order 
to account for the phenomenon of the conversion of intelligent 
and educated Protestants. Of course it must equally account 
for the adhesion of those of similar character to the Catholic 
Church who have been educated within its communion. 

When we look closely into this theory, the phenomenon itself 
which it professes to explain takes on an aspect still more strange, 
and bewildering to an ordinary observer, than it had before. 

There have been and there still are ideals of this sort capable 
of exciting the enthusiastic devotion of many votaries, for motives 
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more or less rational or having a plausible appearance of being ra- 
tional. The ideal of the kingdom of Israel, before the imagination 
of Abraham and the patriarchs, is an instance of this sort. The 
ideal of the kingdom of the Messias, before the imagination of 
the prophets, is another. So, also, the Anglo-Catholic cherishes 
an ideal of a united Christendom constituted without the papal 
supremacy, the millenarian of a glorious reconstitution of Chris- 
tendom by Christ in person, the Jew of a restoration of Israel by 
a coming Messias, the Future-Churchman of a glorious state of 
perfected humanity, the Positivist of an evolution of life which 
shall be better worth living than the actual life of the past has 
been. In all these instances, the ideal presents itself to the mind 
as a vision of that which is to be, but as yet does not exist. If 
there be any illusion, it is produced by a false judgment respect- 
ing causality, not by a hallucination concerning actual effects in 
concrete existence. There is a rational criterion by which the 
falsity of the judgment can be shown. 

There are also ideal conceptions concerning a state or condi- 
tion of things supposed to have had existence in the past. Such 
were the ancient myths of divine or semi-divine dynasties, and 
pre-existing eras of time, before the beginning of authentic histo- 
ry. Thus, also, there may be a romantic ideal conception of the 
beginning and formation of Christianity, or of the condition of 
Europe during the middle ages. There are numerous theories ; 
about the prehistoric period of the earth and man, the origin and 
development of the human race and of different nations, the con. 
struction of the Homeric poems, or of the books of the Old and 
New Testaments, and concerning many other matters ; which may 
be purely ideal, without any objective reality at their foundation. 
But, whenever a test and criterion of positive evidence can be 
applied to such ideals, their illusion is dissipated, and they are 
proved to be either certainly false or wholly conjectural. The 
confronting of the ideal with the real manifests its conformity 
or its want of conformity to the truth of things in their actual ex- 
istence. 

What is strange and unique in the phenomenon, which the 
hypothesis we are now considering professes to explain, is the 
fact : that whoever has this particular ideal in his mind as the ideal 
of that genuine Christianity which the prophets foreshadowed and 
Christ announced, finds a present, concrete, really existing so- 
ciety which corresponds to his idea. Not only this; the idea is 
projected into his mind from this concrete, really existing and 
present object. The Catholic Church is not a dreamer’s vision, 
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or a castle in Spain constructed by the imagination of enthusias- 
tic idealists out of the airy nothings of desire and hope, which 
never is, but is always to be built with real stuff in the world of 
actual existence. Neither is it a thing of remote and obscure 
times, existing in reminiscence ; changed, magnified, enveloped in 
mists of tradition and fable, mystic legend and poetic myth by 
reason of its distance; so that it affords scope for an unreasoning 
belief or a speculative theory, unverifiable by evidence, devoid of 
reasonable credibility. 

Suppose that one should have originally constructed this 
ideal of the church and of the true religion by the operation of 
his own mind and from a friori principles; nevertheless, as soon 
as he contemplates the reality existing in the Catholic Church 
he beholds the actual object corresponding to his preconceived 
theory. This is no creation of his intellect or imagination. It 
is a parallel case to another supposition, viz., that Aristotle or 
Plato should have evolved the idea of a divine Teacher of truth 
which glimmered faintly upon their minds into a distinct form, 
and then have seen the living Saviour himself born and fulfilling 
his redeeming work in their own day. 

The idea or hypothesis which may have presented itself as 
lofty, attractive, desirable, cannot be regarded in its merely ideal 
existence ; or assigned as an explanation of the assent and sub- 
mission of the mind to the objective truth, of which it had a pre- 
sentiment before it perceived its evidence. Newton anticipated 
the induction by which the law of gravitation is proved, by scien- 
tific forecast. It was not the loftiness and attractiveness of the 
theory which convinced him of its truth, though this aspect of a 
great law of nature gave him an inkling which led him to the 
discovery of its evidence. If similar inklings and predispositions 
prepare some minds to investigate the evidence of the Catholic 
Church with a readiness of mind and heart to give assent to it, 
because of the loftiness and attractiveness of the idea regarded 
merely as a hypothesis, this only shows that they have their souls 
attuned to the truth and harmony of the divine order, by natural 
reason or the grace of God. 

Bishop Butler argues that there ought to be a predisposition in 
the mind to which the truths of natural theology and of divine 
revelation are proposed for the first time, to welcome evidence in 
their favor; because they present ideas in conformity to that 
which is highest in our nature. This is true, likewise, in respect 
to the idea of the Catholic Church. Even those who are tho- 
rough and firm Protestants, if they see clearly enough this idea 
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to account for the conversion of intelligent and refined persons 
through their intellectual, spiritual, and zsthetic temperament, 
by the lofty and attractive nature of ideal Catholicism, cannot 
help forming and expressing a conception of something which 
it is eminently desirable we should find to be objectively true. 
They even sometimes are unable to suppress the acknowledgment 
that they feel it to be so. They, certainly, make it seem so to 
others, and it would not be strange if their language should oc- 
casionally produce an effect on listeners or readers, precisely op- 
posite to the one intended. Adaptation to minds inclined toward 
lofty and attractive ideals is no note of falsity. On the contrary, 
the absence of it is a note of falsity, the semblance of it is a mark 
of some verisimilitude, and its certain existence is a sure sign of 
the presence of the only real term of adequation to the human 
intellect, the truth; and of the real object of desire and love, that 
beauty which is the splendor of truth. The semblance may be 
mistaken for reality, and the reality may be hidden or obscurely 
manifested, if the objective truth is not so clearly presented be- 
fore the intellect as to give it a certain criterion and measure of 
its own subjective operations. It may construct for itself, in the 
effort to measure the works and plans of God by a subjective 
and defective criterion which is an inadequate measure of the 
divine ideal, a false ideal of its own, or one which has only veri- 
similitude. Aristotle’s physical theory of the universe is an in- 
stance of a false ideal hypothesis, which had a semblance of truth 
before the true theory was discovered. The nebular hypothesis 
is one which has a similar verisimilitude, incapable, so far as we 
can see at present, of being either converted into a certainty or 
deprived of its probability, by a clearer manifestation of the 
objective truth. The same may be said of the hypothesis that 
the stellar orbs have been created to be the abode of other orders 
of intelligent beings, beside angels and men. Both these theories 
appear to the most intelligent minds in the aspect of lofty and 
attractive ideas. Yet, they are not therefore to be judged by 
reason to be certain. One thing, however, is certain: that 
whenever the divine idea is disclosed to the human intellect, 
reason finds in it a much greater congruity to itself, than that 
which appeared to give a sublime and attractive aspect to the 
ideal image shaped by its own finite effort. The Copernican 
theory presents a view of the order of the universe which far 
surpasses in every way the Ptolemaic, as an object of compla- 
cency to the intellect and the imagination. If we could know 
with certainty what plan the Creator chose in view of the final 
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end for which he made the worlds, we might be able to perceive, 
if we could understand fully the reason of it we would certainly 
perceive, how greatly it surpasses any other plan which the 
human mind can conjecture. Meanwhile, so long as we remain 
within the limits of hypothesis, whatever is lofty and attractive 
in any theory more or less probable or merely conjectural, is a 
mark of approximation to the real truth. The semblance pleases 
because it seems to make an adequation between the intellect and 
reality. If the semblance is deceptive, it is because it falls short 
of the reality. When the reality is confronted with it, it no 
longer appears lofty or attractive, but dwindles and fades like a 
cloud-castle. 

. For the sake of argument, we consider the Catholic Idea at 
present merely as a hypothesis. Our opponents assert that it 
has only a semblance of truth without any foundation in ob- 
jective reality: If this be so it is a unique phenomenon with- 
out its like in the world. There are no other ideals, except 
this one, which can keep up a lofty and attractive semblance in 
face of the reality. There is nothing lofty or attractive, to a 
mind enlightened by true philosophy or the Christian revelation, 
in any other rational speculation or religious belief. Polytheism, 
Mohammedanism, Buddhism, and the other forms of paganism, 
have no semblance of truth and present no ideal attraction to any 
man who is rational and enlightened even by natural knowledge, 
even though he be prejudiced by his education in their favor. 
Judaism, apart from its natural theology and ethics, presents no 
lofty and attractive ideal, if the genuine and true doctrine of the 
Messias is subtracted. The notion of a Messias to come who 
will re-establish the old Jewish polity and law, and reign as a 
national sovereign at Jerusalem, has nothing in it which is fit 
to win belief or admiration from intelligent and educated persons. 
It can only subsist by the force of blind, unreasoning prejudice 
and a narrow, belittling education, even among those who be- 
long to the Jewish race. 

Neither is there any system of philosophy which is exclusive 
of all supernatural religion, having even a semblance of truth, 
sublimity, and beauty, when confronted with the creed of Chris- 
tendom and the philosophy which is in harmony with divine re- 
velation. This species of idealism, born of doubt, has sunk into 
the senile despair of pessimism, agnosticism, and nihilism. The 
effort of Positivism to educe from the potentiality of matter, by 
experimental science, a Form which shall supplant the lofty and 
attractive ideal of theology and Christology, is a pis aller. It has 
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no charm to seduce worshippers of the true God and believers 
in Christ, who understand the object of their belief, hope for 
the fulfilment of the divine promises, and strive with an upright 
will for the attainment of the sovereign good. 

How is it, then, that an altered semblance of the genuine idea 
of Christianity, an image changed in lineaments and proportions 
from the divine original by the refracting medium of human in- 
tellect and imagination, can appear td bé more majestic and beau- 
tiful than the true and exact representation of the same? It is 
impossible that when the two are confronted, the purely ideal 
should appear lofty and attractive by comparison with the real, 
unless there is some impediment in the intellect or the heart of 
the contemplator which perverts his judgment. If there are two 
copies of an acknowledged masterpiece, by different artists, one of 
which is exact, the other decidedly unfaithful, the one who prefers 
the second shows a great defect of artistic judgment. “It would 
be very strange indeed if another person who had the correct and 
cultivated taste to appreciate the true copy, should account for 
the other’s preference of the unfaithful copy by its beauty and 
attractiveness. If the original still exists, uninjured and unalter- 
ed, so that the two copies can be compared with it, the faithful 
copy is vindicated at first sight. The admirer of the unfaithful 
‘ copy can only defend the correctness of his judgment by deny- 
ing the genuineness of the ancient painting which purports to be 
the original, or maintaining that it has been altered by a later 
hand, and by insisting that his favorite copy represents the 
authentic masterpiece which has been counterfeited or defaced. 
If he is able to win a number of persons over to his opinion, it 
will certainly be a very strange way of refuting its correctness, to 
begin by acknowledging the competence of those who have pro- 
nounced judgment in its favor, and accounting for their error by 
the superior beauty of the false copy. Those who are looking on 
while the dispute is waged will assuredly find themselves more 
puzzled and unsettled as to the respective merits of the two 
copies, and the real character of the supposed original, than they 
would have been if they had been left to look at the several pic- 
tures and make up their minds for themselves. 

Just so, in the real case in hand. The theory for explaining 
conversions to the Catholic Church by its ideal attractions makes 
the phenomenon more inexplicable than ever, so long as the divine 
origin of the church is denied. Can those who profess to have 
the true idea point to the original masterpiece of divine wis- 
dom, the genuine, pure, and perfect Christianity of Christ and the 
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apostles, presenting itself to our contemplation as the criterion 
of comparison between the Protestant idea and the ideal Catholi- 
cism which possesses such an attractive power over the best 
minds and the most noble hearts? 

Has it been preserved from the beginning, intact in its pristine 
beauty, in any shrine or secret hiding-place, to be brought out 
and exposed to the admiring gaze of the world in these last days? 
If so, in whose possession does it exist, and where are those to 
be found who have that perfect knowledge of its excellence, and 
those certain evidences of its authenticity, which are requisite to 
convince us that the Catholic Church is only a poor and unfaith- 
ful copy of the genuine and original Christianity ? 

It is plain that this is the just exigency of the argument con- 
cerning the Catholic theory of the true church, and the real essence 
of the religion which the apostles taught, and commanded to be 
received by all men, in the name and by the authority of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. .A mere comparison of subjective ideas, hypothe- 
ses, and theoretical conceptions, existing in the minds and imagi- 
nations of different sorts of Protestants, or of Catholics, will not 
suffice. There must be a real and objective criterion by which 
all these conceptions can be measured, and a rule given for a 
certain judgment excluding all fear of error and every motive of 
reasonable doubt. 

These are only preliminary considerations. If we are per- 
mitted to go on further with our design, we will enter more tho- 
roughly into this subject in some future articles. 





THE PRODIGAL AT HIS BEST. 


“ And he would fain have filled his belly with the husks the swine did eat. 


I MUCH approve, my prodigal, thy choice of food ; 
Husks for wild prodigals were always reckoned good. 
Preferring swine to harlots, too, doth manifest 

That at thy worst estate now art thou at thy best. 
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DANTE’S PURGATORIO. 


TRANSLATED BY T. W. PARSONS. 
CANTO EIGHTEENTH. 


THE lofty Doctor ended his discourse 
And gazed intently in mine eyes to see 

If I looked satisfied. The stinging force 
Of a new thirst was still tormenting me, 

And I stood silent; but within: ‘ Perchance,’ 
I said, ‘ this too much questioning of mine 

Annoys him.’ He, true Father! at a glance: 
The timid wish unuttered could divine, 

And spake, in speech emboldening my advance. 
‘ Master,’ I said, ‘in thy light’s ray mine own 

Sight is so quickened that I see most clear 
Far as thy reasoning bears or maketh known: 

Wherefore, I pray thee, gentle Father dear, 
To show me what love is, to which alone 

Every good act and bad thou dost refer.’ 
‘Turn unto me the sharpest gleams,’ he said, 

‘ Of thine own intellect, and thou wilt find 
Their error manifest by whom are led 


Most men—the self-made leaders, themselves blind. 


‘ The mind, create with tendency to love, 
Towards aught which pleases it is quick to spring, 
Soon as from pleasure it begins to move. 
Your apprehension from some real thing 
Unfolds in you an image that it wove 
And turns the soul that way. If, growing fond 
Of such an object, she incline thereto, 
That inclination love is—nature’s bond, 
By sense of pleasure newly bound in you. 
Then as the flame which ever upward strives, 
Born, by its fashion, to ascend where fire ° 
In its own element the longest lives, 
So mounts the kindled soul into desire, 


A motion spiritual, without repose, 
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Until the soul enjoy what gives delight. 

Now mayst thou note how truth is hid from those 
Who say that all love in itself is right ; 

For even though haply its material should 
Seem always good, not every impress might 

Be without fault, albeit the wax were good.’ 


‘Thy words, and my swift intellect, that sped 
After each word, have opened to my mind 
Love and its working ; yet more doubt,’ I said, 

‘Impregnates me. Unless the soul may find 
Some other footing, and to love be led, 
What merit whether right or wrong it go?’ 





He answered: ‘ Far as reason may discern 
Here I can tell thee; all else thou shalt know 
From Beatris ; when faith works, thou wilt learn. 
Every essential form that is connected 
With matter, yet from matter separate, 
Has in it a specific grace collected 
Which never doth its nature demonstrate 
Unless it work; felt only by the effect, 
As life in plants by the green leaves is shown. 
How dawn the first desires, whence intellect 
The first ideas hath, is to man unknown: 
These are in you as business in the bee 
To make his honey ; and this primal will 
No praise deserveth and from blame is free. 
Now since all others flock towards this one still, 
The power that counselleth is born in you, 
Consent’s doorkeeper, standing on the sill. 
Here is that principle to which is due 
Occasion of your good or ill desert 
As ye chose good, and from the bad withdrew. 
The deepest reasoners alway did assert 
This innate freedom, of whose law they knew, 
And hence bequeathed their ethic rules to men. 
That every love which kindleth you doth rise 
From such necessity supposing then, 
« The power to govern it within you lies. 
Freedom of will is named by Beatris 
The noble faculty ; in thy replies 
Should she discourse thereof, remember this.’ 
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Almost at midnight the belated moon 
Rose, like a burning bucket—in whose blaze 

The dwindled stars but few or faintly shone— 
Crossing the constellations by those ways 

Which men in Rome see flaming, when the syn 
Sets ’twixt Sardinia and the Corsic isle. 

That gentle shade from whom Pietdla’s town 
Is now more famed than Mantua was erewhile, 

Had loosed the burden that had weighed me down 
And on my questionings relieved my mind 

By plain solution. Drowsily and dumb 
I stood, like one to somnolence inclined ; 

But soon my dreaming was dispelled by some 
That suddenly ran crowding up behind 

Our shoulders, close toward us already come. 
And as along Ismenus and thy shore, 

Asopus! night saw rush the frenzied throng 
Whenever Thebes would Bacchus aid implore, 

So from the first I marked that led along 

This people, curving round the cornice, pour: 
Whom just love warms and good will spurreth on. 

Soon they were full upon us, all so fast 
Of that great multitude came—and were gone! 

And two in front cried, weeping as they passed 
‘To the hill-country Mary sped amain! 

And Cesar to smite Lerida made haste, 
Struck at Marseilles, then darted into Spain? 

‘Quick ! quick !’ the next cried ; ‘ not a moment waste 
Through want of love! so grace may freshly grow 

For us, as in well-doing we make haste.’ 


“QO ye, in whom a zeal more fervid now 
Pays haply for that negligence and sloth 
Which lukewarmness once gave your doing well! 
This being who lives, and sure I utter truth, 
Would climb the hill, should sunlight aid us. Tell, 
Therefore, where we the nearest pass may find ?” 
These were the words that from my leader fell. 
And straight one spirit replied: “ Follow behind 
Our footsteps, thou wilt find the open place. 
Our own ascent so fills our every thought 
We may not linger : therefore yield us grace 
If penitence in courtesy lack aught. 
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Once at San Zeno, in Verona, I 

Was Abbot, in good Barbarossa’s days, 
Whom still to mention maketh Milan sigh. 

He in the grave one foot already has 
Who for that monastery soon must mourn, 
- And for the sway he held therein be sad 
Because that son of his, the evil-born, 

In his whole body bad, in mind most bad, 
He in the seat of its true pastor placed.” 


If more he said, or ceased, I cannot tell, 
Even now beyond us he so far had raced ; 
But this with pleasure I remember well. 


He then, my help at every need who brought 
Said : ‘Turn this way ; observe the pair that come 
Their own sloth biting with remorseful thought.’ 
Behind the rest they murmured : ‘ Those for whom 
The Red Sea opened, all were dead before 
Jordan beheld their children in his land! 
And they, who could not to the close endure 
His labors with AEneas, kept the strand 
Of Sicily, nor lived for glory more.’ 


When the swift spirits round the hill had fled 
So far they were not in our vision’s range, 
A new thought entered me, from which was bred 
Full many another novel thought and strange, 
Until mine eyes in pleasing drowsihed 
I closed, and thinking did to slumber change. 
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MY RAID INTO MEXICO. 


CHAPTER I. 


A STARTLING LETTER. 


I WAS in my snuggery, and in the act of taking down a favorite 
muzzle-loader for the purpose of carefully overhauling it prepara- 
tory to a murderous assault upon the partridges, when Billy Bri- 
erly, my factotum, hastily entered with the post-bag. 

“Yer for to pay eighteen pinse, no less, Masther Joe,” he rue- 
fully exclaimed, as he flung the “leathern conveniency ” upon 
the table. 

“Eighteen pence for what, Billy ?” 

“For a letther that’s wrote inside o’ the bag, sir. I axed 
Missis Brien for to let me luk at it, but ye’d think it was for her 
ould foxy wig I was axin’. I never seen sich indignancy. 

“*Noneo’ yer impidince, Billy Brierly,’ sez she. 

“¢ Arrah, what are ye talkin’ about, Missis Brien?’ sez I. 

“*T suppose it’s the contints ye’ll be wantin’ next.’ 

“* Faix, if they’re as haytin’ as the contints o’ that whiskey- 
bottle ’"—I seen the bottle behind the Weekly Freeman, an’ she had 
a dhrop in her eye—‘I’d as lieve let them alone.’ An’ I didn’t 
wait for her answer, Masther Joe.” 

“You were pretty nearly right, Billy,” I observed, as I took 
the key of the bag from its nail under my father’s portrait that 
hung over the mantelpiece. 

“T hope the letther’s a lucky wan, anyhow, Masther Joe. 
Mebbe there’s goold, or Bank of Ireland notes in it.” And Billy 
commenced to dust a fishing-rod that lay in a corner, while both 
eyes were riveted on the mouth of the letter-bag, which I pro- 
ceeded slowly to open. 

There were three letters—one from my sister Nellie, then on 
a visit at the house of a Mr. and Mrs. Bevan, near London; one 
from Charley Blaine, of the Connaught Rangers, then quartered 
at the Beggar’s Bush Barracks, Dublin; and one from— 

The envelope was square and of unusual size. A deep black 
border ran round it on all sides till very little white remained. 
It was sealed with black wax, the seal being the size of a half- 
crown piece. 

“That’s her, Masther Joe,” Billy exclaimed, unceremoniously 
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coming to my side. ‘“Somebody’s dead and gone, glory be to 
God! and left ye a barony, may their sowls rowl in glory, 
amin!” 

I had no debts. I did not know what a dun meant. I looked 
the whole world in the face, for I did not owe the whole world a 
shilling. I was at peace with mankind—and, what is of consid. 
erably more importance, with womankind—and yet I hesitated 
before opening this sinister-looking epistle, feeling (I know it 
now, though I but vaguely realized it then) that its contents were 
destined to influence my future life. 

I was alone, save for my sister, my mother having died in giy- 
ing her birth. My father’s death is thus recorded in the London 
Times of Thursday, May 17, 1868—I quote the extract with a 
beat of sorrowful pride at my own heart: 


“Mr. Mike Nugent, M.P. for Meath County, one of the most single- 
minded men whom Ireland ever sent to Parliament to represent her inter- 
ests, expired suddenly last night, within the precincts of the House of Com- 
mons, from rupture of a vessel connected with the heart, the direct result of 
over-excitement. His impeachment of the ministry, which we print in full 
in our Parliamentary columns, however ill-judged, ill-timed, and mistaken, 
was a very masterpiece of fiery invective, and which, had he lived, would 
either have placed him in the custody of the Usher of the Black Rod, or 


opposite the pistol-mouth of more than one occupant of the Treasury 
Benches.” 


I was at Stoneyhurst College, and but eighteen, when the 
ghastly news of my poor father’s death reached me. Had I been 
of age I would have been unanimously elected for the county in 
his place by his sorrowing constituents, solely as a mark of love 
and esteem for the memory of their tried, and true, and unflinch- 
ing representative. 

My story commences on the 29th of September, 1874, and I 
shall now speak in that date. 

My ancestral estate, Dromroe, is unencumbered, and its rent- 
roll yields me a clean £1,500 a year. My sister has £5,000 in- 
vested in Hibernian Bank shares, which pay eight per cent. I 
live the life of a country gentleman. I shoot, fish, hunt, dine, 
and all that sort of thing. I am a magistrate, and a tolerably 
active one; for, under Father Moore’s @gis, I sit upon a rascally 
Orange brother of the bench, and by my determined attitude keep 
that worthy from doing any very outrageous wrong to my papist 
countrymen. My opinion on horseflesh is considered pretty 
sound, and I am not a bad judge of a cow, while I have bought 
sheep at the great fair of Ballinasloe against Peter Aungier, of 
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Knockfork. I go up to Dublin for the first Levée, and hang out 
at the Stephen’s Green Club, of which Iam a member. I always 
run up for the spring and autumn cattle-shows. I have made 
two or three dashes to Paris, and up the Rhine. And now I think 
the reader knows enough about myself and my surroundings to 
enable me to proceed with my story. 

I carefully examined the envelope of the ominous-looking 
epistle. The direction, accurate as a tradesman’s, was in the 
writing of a woman, but the hand was foreign: “ Joseph Walter 
Nugerit, Esq., J.P., Dromroe, Drumshaughlin, Co. Meath, Ire- 
land.” The stamp bore the effigy of a president of Mexico. The 
post-mark of Mexico appeared upon one corner, Vera Cruz upon 
the other. 

“Out wud it, Masther Joe avic,” cried Billy Brierly, his 


curiosity getting the better of his prudence. 


I burst the seal and read as follows: 


“84 CALLE MARASCALA, MEXICO, 
“ August 13, 1874. 
“You do not remember me, Joseph Walter Nugent, and I had totally 
forgotten your existence till accident brought your name to my ears a few 
days ago. I was a close friend of your dear, good mother. We went to the 
same seminary in Stephen’s Green, Dublin, kept by a Miss Parsley. We 
slept in the same room. My maiden name was Fanny Jane Palles. I was 
your mother's bridesmaid. I have her daguerreotype by me as I write. 
I, with my father, who was a wine-merchant, went to reside in Spain, There 
I met a Sefior Manuel San Cosme, a Mexican. I married him, and Mexico 
has ever since been my home. Your mother’s death was communicated to 
me by a friend in Dublin, and I mourned her asa sister. Your father died 
the death of a patriot, anda hero, I was not aware that any of the family 
survived, and it was only a few days since that I learned all about you from 
an Irish gentleman who came out here on a mining speculation. He is a 
Mr. Van Dyck O’Shea.” 


The letter then proceeded to repeat a lot of complimentary 
things that O’Shea had said about me, and to congratulate me on 
my position as a landed proprietor, and then went on to say: 


“God has not blessed me with children, so I turn to the son and daugh- 
ter of my dearest friend. My husband died of the vomzto on the 24th of 
September, 1870. Pray for the repose of his soul. I am rich, very rich, 
Sefior San Cosme was the owner of very extensive coffee and sugar planta- 
tions, as well as of mines, and left me the mistress of enormous wealth. I 
live alone in a large house. I want to see you. Could you not make a trip 
to this country? Young men travel so much nowadays that a few thousand 
miles are as nothing to them. The voyage will repay you. No words can 
depict the absolute loveliness of this exquisite country. The railroad from 
Vera Cruz to the capital is the most marvellous ride in the world. You 
should come in November, so as to avoid the hot weather in the /zerra ca- 
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coming to my side. “Somebody’s dead and gone, glory be to 
God! and left ye a barony, may their sowls rowl in glory, 
amin!” 

I had no debts. I did not know what a dun meant. I looked 
the whole world in the face, for I did not owe the whole world a 
shilling. I was at peace with mankind—and, what is of consid. 
erably more importance, with womankind—and yet I hesitated 
before opening this sinister-looking epistle, feeling (I know it 
now, though I but vaguely realized it then) that its contents were 
destined to influence my future life. 

I was alone, save for my sister, my mother having died in giv- 
ing her birth. My father’s death is thus recorded in the London 
Times of Thursday, May 17, 1868—I quote the extract with a 
beat of sorrowful pride at my own heart: 


“Mr. Mike Nugent, M.P. for Meath County, one of the most single- 
minded men whom Ireland ever sent to Parliament to represent her inter- 
ests, expired suddenly last night, within the precincts of the House of Com- 
mons, from rupture of a vessel connected with the heart, the direct result of 
over-excitement. His impeachment of the ministry, which we print in full 
in our Parliamentary columns, however ill-judged, ill-timed, and mistaken, 
was a very masterpiece of fiery invective, and which, had he lived, would 
either have placed him in the custody of the Usher of the Black Rod, or 


opposite the pistol-mouth of more than one occupant of the Treasury 
Benches.” 


I was at Stoneyhurst College, and but eighteen, when the 
ghastly news of my poor father’s death reached me. Had I been 
of age I would have been unanimously elected for the county in 
his place by his sorrowing constituents, solely as a mark of love 
and esteem for the memory of their tried, and true, and unflinch- 
ing representative. 

My story commences on the 29th of September, 1874, and I 
shall now speak in that date. 

My ancestral estate, Dromroe, is unencumbered, and its rent- 
roll yields me a clean £1,500 a year. My sister has £5,000 in- 
vested in Hibernian Bank shares, which pay eight per cent. I 
live the life of a country gentleman. I shoot, fish, hunt, dine, 
and all that sort of thing. I am a magistrate, and a tolerably 
active one; for, under Father Moore’s e¢gis, I sit upon a rascally 
Orange brother of the bench, and by my determined attitude keep 
that worthy from doing any very outrageous wrong to my papist 
countrymen. My opinion on horseflesh is considered pretty 
sound, and I am not a bad judge of a cow, while I have bought 
sheep at the great fair of Ballinasloe against Peter Aungier, of 
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Knockfork. 1 go up to Dublin for the first Levée, and hang out 
at the Stephen’s Green Club, of which I am a member. I always _ 
run up for the spring and autumn cattle-shows. I have made 
two or three dashes to Paris, and up the Rhine. And now I think 
the reader knows enough about myself and my surroundings to 
enable me to proceed with my story. 

I carefully examined the envelope of the ominous-looking 
epistle. The direction, accurate as a tradesman’s, was in the 
writing of a woman, but the hand was foreign: “ Joseph Walter 
Nugerit, Esq., J.P., Dromroe, Drumshaughlin, Co. Meath, Ire- 
land.” The stamp bore the effigy of a president of Mexico. The 
post-mark of Mexico appeared upon one corner, Vera Cruz upon 
the other. 

“Qut wud it, Masther Joe avic,” cried Billy Brierly, his 


curiosity getting the better of his prudence. 


I burst the seal and read as follows: 


“84 CALLE MARASCALA, MEXICO, 
“ August 13, 1874. 
“You do not remember me, Joseph Walter Nugent, and I had totally 
forgotten your existence till accident brought your name to my ears a few 
days ago. I was a close friend of your dear, good mother. We went to the 
same seminary in Stephen’s Green, Dublin, kept by a Miss Parsley. We 
slept in the same room. My maiden name was Fanny Jane Palles. I was 
your mother’s bridesmaid. I have her daguerreotype by me as I write. 
I, with my father, who was a wine-merchant, went to reside in Spain. There 
I met a Sefior Manuel San Cosme, a Mexican. I married him, and Mexico 
has ever since been my home. Your mother’s death was communicated to 
me by a friend in Dublin, and I mourned her asa sister. Your father died 
the death of a patriot, anda hero. I was not aware that any of the family 
survived, and it was only a few days since that I learned all about you from 
an Irish gentleman who came out here on a mining speculation. He is a 
Mr. Van Dyck O’Shea.” 


The letter then proceeded to repeat a lot of complimentary 
things that O’Shea had said about me, and to congratulate me on 
my position as a landed proprietor, and then went on to say: 


“God has not blessed me with children, so I turn to the son and daugh- 
ter of my dearest friend. My husband died of the vomzto on the 24th of 
September, 1870, Pray for the repose of his soul. I am rich, very rich. 
Sefior San Cosme was the owner of very extensive coffee and sugar planta- 
tions, as well as of mines, and left me the mistress of enormous wealth. I 
live alone in a large house. I want to see you. Could you not make a trip 
to this country? Young men travel so much nowadays that a few thousand 
miles are as nothing to them. The voyage will repay you. No words can 
depict the absolute loveliness of this exquisite country. The railroad from 
Vera Cruz to the capital is the most marvellous ride in the world. You 
should come in November, so as to avoid the hot weather in the ¢zerra ca- 
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liente. On chance, and lest money might prove a barrier to your setting 
out, my banker has placed two thousand fesos—I think about four hundred 
pounds—to your credit in the Bank of Ireland.” 

The remainder of the letter, which was very long and very 
affectionate, was taken up with family details and urgent en- 
treaties that I would undertake the journey without delay. The 
postscript, and, indeed, the greater portion of the epistle, I un- 
consciously read aloud: 

“P.S. If Billy Brierly is still alive and in your service I would be glad if 
you would hand him twenty pounds.” . 

“ Arrah, who is she at all, at all, Masther Joe?” cried my re- 
tainer. “Is she a fairy prencess or what? Twinty poun’! It’s 
only coddin’ she is; an’ that’s poor sport for man or baste.” 

“ You may remember her, Billy, as Miss Palles.” 

“ A little dark wan, wud eyes like coals o’ fire; a daughter av . 
a red-nosed gintleman that nearly murthered ould Tim Finnerty, 
the butler, in regard to a cork bein’ in a bottle of claret wine. 
Remimber her! Faix, it’s meself that does, an’ if she’s in rale 
airnest zow it’ll be many a long day afore I forget her.” 

“ The lady zs in earnest, Billy.” 

“Twinty poun’! Bethe mortial! ay Mary Lannigan hears I’ve 
got it she'll marry me in spite o’ the divvle, Masther Joe. Av it 
was wan, or two, or even five poun’ I’d be safe as the Rock o’ 
Cashel; but twinty wud ruin me intirely.” 

Mary Lannigan was Major Butler’s cook, fat, fair, and forty. 
In her earlier years she had been jilted by a sergeant of consta- 
bulary, for whom she had thrown over the major’s “own man.” 
The village bard, himself smitten by the charms of Miss Lanni- 
gan, wrote a ballad, one verse of which is much too good to bury. 
In speaking of the major’s valet : 

** He was a nice young man, 
And very fond of Mary. 
She liked the poliss well, 
But loved the con-sta-bu-lay-ry.” 

Billy could scarcely realize his good fortune. 

“Twinty poun’!” he muttered. “ Faix, it wud buy a barony. 
I cud pick up a cupple av heifers at the fair av Killeshardin, an’ 
a score or two av sheep, an’ that cabin that Luke Dillon is so 
consaited of; an’ I cud give Father Tom money for Masses for 
me father’s an’ mother’s sowls, God rest thim in glory, amin! 
An’ I cud lay ina gallon o’ sperrits, an’—but is the countess in 
airnest, Masther Joe, or is it only a bam?” 

Mexico! I had read Prescott’s fascinating history of its 
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conquest by Hernando Cortez, and had inwardly resolved that 
some day or other I should find myself contemplating Dom Pe- 
dro del Alvarado’s marvellous leap or seat myself beneath the 
tree of the Noche Triste. 

Here was a chance—a golden one to boot. Not that I had 
the slightest intention of accepting my travelling expenses. But 
here was a motive for travel—a visit to one of the most pictu- 
resque countries on the face of the earth, and to my mother’s 
bridesmaid. 

I would lose the hunting. My two hunters would eat their 
heads off; and if I lent them to some of my friends, good-by to 
their knees. A friend’s horse is a machine, and nothing more ; at 
least so some people consider. 

Could I manage to leave so soon? How long would the 
journey take? I referred to the letter. 

“Come by way of New York—say ten days. From New York 
you can travel via Havana by steamship direct to Vera Cruz— 
thirteen days—or you can come by rail to New Orleans, and from 
thence across the Gulf of Mexico—six days.” 

“ Would three months do it?” I exclaimed aloud. 

“Do what, Masther Joe?” anxiously demanded Billy. 

“Take me to Mexico and back, Billy.” 

“Ts it in Rooshia or Turkey, sir?” 

“Oh! it’s a long way off.” 

“ Faix, ye needn’t tell me that, anyhow.’ 

“ This letter invites me to Mexico, to start in November.” 

“Ts it an’ lave the huntin’, Masther Joe?” 


“Yea.” 
I shall never forget the indignant expression on Billy’s face as 
he hotly exclaimed : ? 


“Let her keep her money, Masther Joe. We don’t want it. 
I'd rayther nor the twinty poun’ see ye bate the consait out av 
Captain Mansfield over the Mooney’s Meadows; an’ ye know, 
Masther Joe, he got a leg o’ ye at Mullytiernay, bad luck to 
him!” 

This artful thrust almost decided me. If the truth must be 
told—and it shall be—Captain Mansfield had beaten me at more 
weapons than one. At a ball at Carton, the Duke of Leinster's, I 
was introduced to and danced with a Miss Florence O'Neill. I 
felt “considerably spooney,” and called by special permission 
at her father’s house at Dundrum, near Dublin. I do not know 
how far this sudden gust of the tender passion would have borne 
me had I not been somewhat rudely “brought up” upon finding 
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Captain Mansfield not only in the running, but carrying the col- 
ors of the favorite; so I sulkily backed out of the race, owing 
the gallant captain what is commonly known as a silent grudge, 
and fully determined upon letting him have a guid pro quo as 
soon as opportunity presented itself. 

The hunting season was at its close, and but one run remained 
to the devoted Kildares. I had a hunter for which I paid the. 
extravagant price of four hundred guineas; but he was a beauty, 
and with a pace that left the field “on the long hill.” Mansfield, 
on this particular day, was superbly mounted, and Charlie Bar- 
rington, one of the boldest riders in the hunt, made some twitting 
remark about “fetching a cropper” in love as in pink, which 
was caught flying by the men lounging in the saddles. 

“ Let us see who'll fetch a cropper in pink!” I shouted with a 
wild laugh. “Not I.” And at that instant the view-halloo was 
sounded. I flashed forward, followed by Mansfield. We got 
into plough, and—I got pounded. 

Billy Brierly could not have selected a better mode of block- 
ing up the path to Mexico, since I was bound, codte gu’il cotite, to 
have it out with Sidney Mansfield during the approaching hunt- 
ing season. 

I put the letter in my pocket, and shouldering my gun and 
whistling to the dogs, went out amongst the turnips. But, do 
what I would, the bright visions conjured up by the single word 
Mexico would glow before my mind’s eye, until the very idea 
became a source of pleasurable irritation. 

I was rather proud of this Mexican letter, and resolved upon 
showing it to Mrs. Stavely Butler, a lady residing at a little dis- 
tance from Dromroe, our nearest and dearest friend. She was 
with my dear mother in her last moments, and it was to Timolin, 
Major Butler’s princely residence, that my infant sister Nellie was 
conveyed, there to find a second mother in the major’s good, kind, 
and estimable wife. Mrs. Butler had been a Miss Fitzgerald, of 
Tillytown ; and never did the blue blood of the Geraldines beat 
in a truer or more womanly heart. 

I started on foot for Timolin the next morning, a walk of five 
miles. At the gate lodge, a Gothic archway flanked by two round 
towers and almost smothered in the gentle caresses of amorous 
ivy, 1 met Major Butler, a tall, superbly-built man of fifty, with 
a back as straight as a lightning-rod and the shoulders of an 
athlete. He wore his beard, which was somewhat grizzled, and 
brought his hair low on the forehead in order to conceal a scar, 
the outcome of a night in the trenches before Sebastopol, when 
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the Russians made a desperate sortie by the Romanoff Road. 
High breeding. revealed itself not only in his appearance but in 
every gesture and movement. Inthe Crimea “Tommy” Butler 
was brave to recklessness, earning for himself the sobriguet of the 
“ dare-devil Irishman,” his audacity being irrepressible, while his 
hair-breadth escapes were nearly allied to the marvellous. Of 

- the Ormonde family, Billy’s union with a Geraldine served to 
enable history to repeat itself at length and at leisure; and if 
ever feud of race was extinguished in unalloyed happiness, such 
was accomplished when Billy Butler was united to Eileen Fitz- 
gerald. 

The Butlers had two children—Patricia, a girl of sweet sev- 
enteen, and Piercey a son graduating in Trinity College, Dublin. 
Trixy, as she was called, had been the playmate of both my 
sister and myself, while Pierce, being somewhat younger, had 
served in the 7é/e of football for all three of us. He was a 
gentlemanly lad of fifteen, very civil and obliging, and exceed- 
ingly anxious to be considered a full-blown man instead of 
the hobbledehoy boy with a squeaking voice that he really 
was. When he came to Timolin for vacation | made much of 
him, inviting him for the grouse-shooting, while when in Dub- 
lin I took him to the theatre, after giving him a swell “tuck-out” 
at the club and otherwise rendering his life full of bloom. He 
repaid my attention by making me his confidant—an office of 
no sinecure, since Master Pierce was madly in love with half the 
young ladies in the county, all of whom were considerably older 
than himself, and he was furiously jealous of such rivals as the 
ordinary chances of life happened to fling across his path—and 
their name was legion. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
Patricia Butler and my sister Nellie were inseparable; when 
apart | have known Nellie to write three letters a day to Ti- 
molin, sending Billy Brierly on horseback with the epistles, to 
the latter individual’s intense disgust. 

“ Begorra,” I overheard him say to a stable-boy, “av it was 
Masther Joe was writin’ to Miss Thricksy I wudn’t be so surprised, 
for she’s as sweet as a blossom av clover, an’ has an illigant for- 
tune av her own an’ what the major likes for to lave her whin 
he goes; but for two faymales to be writin’ like schoolmasthers 
wan to another, an’ killin’ man an’ baste convayin’ thim, bangs 
Banagher. Be me song, they’re only fit for Swift’s madhouse.” 

“Why, I thought you were shooting cassowaries at Timbuc- 
too, Joe,” exclaimed the major. “ Where have you been since 
Monday morning? Your aunt” (we always called Mrs. Butler 
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“aunt”) “and Trixy were getting uneasy about you. They 
have ordered the bays out for this afternoon to drive over to 
Dromroe. There was a letter from Nellie this morning. I am 
going over to Paddy Gannon’s about that trespass business. 
You'll find the womenkind up at the house. I'll be back to 
luncheon. Have you come to stay?” This all in a breath; and 
ere I could make reply the major was already en route to Paddy 
Gannon’s. 

Timolin House stood in an open, backed by a great elm-grove 
in which a colony of rooks kept up a perpetual cawing. An 
Italian portico, approached by a number of steep steps, led toa 
square, galleried hall panelled in oak black as ebony. A magni- 
ficent oaken staircase ascended to the gallery, from which state 
apartments and corridors gave right and left. In the hall wasa 
billiard-tabie, and engaged in playing a game stood Trixy Butler 
and a man whom I did not know. This man held her cue, held 
her hand ; the stroke was a difficult one—one that she evidently 
was not mistress of. The ball lay under the cushion, and to reach 
it with the point of her cue she was compelled to throw back 
her lithe frame. Her face was turned toward her instructor, and 
this is exactly what Trixy was like on that particular occasion: 
Patricia Butler was not a rustic beauty, not a loveliness to be 
tricked out in white muslin and a blue sash, to adorn a rose-bow- 
ered cottage, but splendid rather—a girl to create a great love in 
a great heart. Her hair was of a deep, lustrous brown; her nose 
was not retrouss¢, but it was decidedly saucy ; her eyes were clear 
gray, heavy-lidded, with black, sweeping lashes; her mouth was a 
trifle too large, but her lips were moist, “ cherry-ripe,” and exquis- 
itely curved. Her forehead was low and broad, her skin creamy 
white. She was slender, but promised to develop into a large 
woman. Who was the strange man? I felt as though I hada 
right to know; that Trixy should have sent me word to come 
over and meet him. What terms of intimacy they seemed upon! 
He was tall and d/asélooking ; was he an officer from the Cur- 
ragh Camp? He looked the dragoon in mufti. Somehow or 
other I felt irritated without knowing why. I was Trixy’s right- 
hand man; I was her brother, her cousin, her chum, her protec- 
tor. Who was this languid swell, who in a few moments seemed 
to have become master of the situation ? 

I entered the hall and was: passing up-stairs to the gallery 
when Patricia cried out: 

“Where are you going, Joe? Have you nothing to say for 
yourself for being absent without leave?” 
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“JT have been awfully busy, and”-—-why I came to say it I do 
not know—“ and I’m going to Mexico.” 

“ Going where?” 

“To Mexico,” 

“QO bother!” And she commenced to chalk her cue, the air 
of incredulity upon her face being inconceivably irritating. 

“Here is the letter of invitation,” brandishing the sefiora’s 
epistle. “I’m going to show it to aunt.” 

“An invitation to Mexico! Who ever heard of such a 
thing?” 

“ What is more, Patricia,” I added loftily, “the friend who 
wrote this has placed five hundred pounds in the Bank of Ire- 
land to my credit to clear travelling expenses.” 

“Let us all go,” cried the girl, with a laugh. “ What do 
you say, Captain Ballantyne?” 

“1 don’t mind,” drawled the officer, staring very hard at her, 
not at me. 

“Let me see the invitation before you go, Joe. Now, Cap- 
tain Ballantyne, it is your play. My last break made me thirty- 
eight.” And with the top of her cue she proceeded to mark the 
score. 

This was being chass¢d with a vengeance. I announce an 
intention of departing some seven or eight thousand miles, and 
I am disbelieved, laughed at. 

“Who is this Captain Ballantyne, aunt?” I angrily asked as I 
entered the drawing-room. 

“He’s in the Third Dragoon Guards, Joe; an Englishman; 
a son of an old friend of the major's.’ r 

“He’s a snob—that’s what he is.’ 

“ A snob!” 

“ A confounded snob, aunt. I wonder you allow Trixy to 
play billiards with a fellow she knows nothing about. I wonder 
at Trixy for doing such a thing.” 

My manner must have been very hot, for Mrs. Butler gazed at 
me almost in consternation. 

“ What is the matter, Joe?” she asked. 

“ Matter, aunt? Nothing.” 

“ Are you ill?” 

“No, I am zof ill, aunt. Iam annoyed that Trixy should make 
so free with a stranger, that’s all.” 

“ But he’s not a stranger, Joe, and his father is no stranger, 
Joe. Why, it was at his father’s place near Manchester, Bolton 
Hall, that your uncle and I stopped last summer when you and 
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Nellie ran over to Paris. So you see Trixy regards him, as we 
do, in the light of an old friend.” 

“Qh! by all means,” I bitterly exclaimed ; “and if you please, 
aunt, we'll drop the subject.” 

“Tf you please, Joe,” said Mrs. Butler gravely. 

“T ran over to pay you a P. P. C. visit, aunt.” 

“ Where are you going to, Joe—to Dublin?” 

“ Well, yes, and London.” 

“London will be rather dull just now. It is quite out of 
season.” 

“IT shall just stop there for a day or two, and then run down 
to Liverpool.” I felt an intense pleasure in leading up to Mexico 
by easy stages. 

“ Liverpool is a busy place, Joe—almost American, I believe.” 

“T shall have an opportunity of comparing notes.” 

“ How do you mean?” 

“T mean that I expect to be in New York early next month.” 

My aunt opened her eyes very wide. 

“ And to be in Mexico in November, aunt.” 

“Mexico!” she gasped. “Impossible! You are jesting, Joe!” 

“This is no jest, aunt,” I exclaimed, as I placed the Sefiora 
San Cosme’s letter in her lap. ‘“ Read it, please.” 

Still gazing at me in a bewildered sort of way, Mrs. Butler 
mechanically unfolded the epistle. 

“Mexico!” she murmured, as she commenced the perusal. 
“This is a wonderful letter, Joe—wonderful!” she repeated. “I 
knew her as Miss Palles. Your dear mother and I have often 
spoken of her. O dear. me! but how this brings up the past. 
Where have eighteen years flown to?” 

A silence ensued, broken only by the click, click of the billiard 
balls in the hall. 

“ And you have resolved on going, Joe?” 

“T have.” 

“What are we to do without you at Christmas? I cannot 
imagine your Christmasing anywhere but here. The girls will 
be terribly lonely.” 

“Not when you can command such gay dragoons as Captain 
Ballantyne.” 

“Tush, Joe! What is he, a mere stranger?” 

“ Why, a moment ago, aunt, you made him out an old friend.” 

“You will run a great many risks,” continued Mrs. Butler, 
without heeding my caustic remark. “Mexico has a fearful cli- 
mate, and—” 
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“ The best in the world,” I interrupted. I had been reading 
Prescott late into the night. 

“ What does Jane Palles—I mean Sefiora San Cosme mean by 
the vomito, and by advising you to go at a certain time of the 
year? I think you had better speak to the major about this trip, 
Joe. America is all very well—it is next door to us; but none of 
us know anything about Mexico, except that Cortez conquered it. 
The major will give you good, sound advice. As for myself, I—” 

At this moment Patricia entered, followed by Captain Ballan- 
tyne. . 
: “What’s all this nonsense about Mexico, mamma?” she 
brusquely demanded, snatching the open letter from her 
mother’s lap. “May I read this?”—to me. 

“It will scarcely interest you.” 

“T shall try. Oh!” she added, after she had perused a few 
lines, “it is too long and too gushing. Whom is it from?” 

Mrs. Butler undertook to explain. 

“One moment, mamma, please. Joe, you don’t know Captain 
Ballantyne. Captain Ballantyne, this is my young man, Joe 
Nugent, my second brother, in fact; always useful, always on 
hand, good for anything but a flirtation.” 

Thus addressed, the captain in a leisurely and deliberate man- 
ner proceeded to extract a rimless eye-glass from a cunningly- 
hidden-away pocket of his coat, to wipe it, plunge it into the 
corner of his left eye, thereby puckering the remainder of his face 
into ten thousand wrinkles, and, these elaborate preparations con- 
cluded, to stare at me while he drawled: 

“Seen you before.” 

“ Possibly,” I grunted. 

“Ride a weedy nag, eh?” 

My blood boiled. 

“'T ride the best cattle in the county, sir, and the worst weeds 
I ever saw are those which carry the officers of the King’s Dra- 
goon Guards—aye, and at the tail of every hunt.” 

“You’re young man is down on me like tallow,” exclaimed 
the dragoon, turning languidly to Trixy. 

Patricia looked up. 

“ What’s the matter, Joe?” 

“The matter is,” Mrs. Butler interposed, “that Joe threatens 
to leave us, and that must be prevented.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you are even dreaming of accept- 
ing this farcical invitation?” observed Trixy. 

“T fail to see anything farcical in the matter.” 
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“Listen to this, captain,” she said, preparing to read. 

“Excuse me, Trixy. I do mot choose that a total Stranger 
shall hear that letter read, or any portion of it.” My irritation 
had now reached fever-heat. I was rapidly going from bad to 
worse. I longed with a most unchristian spirit for some Oppor- 
tunity to pick a quarrel with the dragoon. 

Mother and daughter exchanged a quiet glance. 

“T am in the way here,” said Ballantyne, “so—” 

“Excuse me,” interrupted Patricia. “ Here is your letter, Joe, 
When you are in better humor you'll read it to me.” 

I bowed stiffly, and, carefully folding it, replaced the missive 
in my pocket. 

“Have you any commission for Nellie, aunt?” I asked, my 
plans forming themselves with feverish rapidity. 

“A goodly number ; but we shall have plenty of time to go 
over them.” 

“ There is no time like the present,” I retorted, making a stu- 
pid attempt to laugh; “and as I start for Dublin this evening—” 

“This evening?” echoed Mrs. Butler. 

“ This evening ?” echoed Trixy. 

“Yes. I'll do the 3.30 up, get to the club for dinner at 5.30, 
leave Westland Row by the 6.45 for the mail-boat, and be in 
town”’—I spoke of London as town because it was correct form 
—“to-morrow morning for tub and breakfast.” 

“ And do you really mean to say, Joe, that you are going to 
Mexico?” asked Patricia. 

“ Such is the fact.” 

“ And you'll travel thousands and thousands of miles to see 
another country when you’ve not done a hundred miles of your 
own? You're a goose, that’s what you are—or a gosling ; that 
would suit you better.” 

“ Trixy, my dear, you are too hard on Joe,” Mrs. Butler in- 
terposed. 

“T wish I could be harder, mamma. The idea of a man not 
seeing his own country first! Why, Joe hasn’t been to Killarney, 
or Connemara, or the Giant’s Causeway, or the Cliffs of Mohir, 
or the sweet county of Wicklow. He hasn’t been anywhere in 
Ireland, and now, without saying a word to anybody, poof!”— 
clapping her dainty little hands—“he’s off to a place nobody 
knows anything about. How long do you propose to remain 
away?” she added, turning to me as she spoke. 

“ Sabe Dios!” 1 replied, having snapped up these two words 
of Spanish from Prescott. 
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“ Here’s more of it,” cried the girl. “He doesn’t know when 
he is to return. I really shouldn’t wonder if one of those dam- 
son-eyed, lazy, fanning, good-for-nothing sefioritas were to fas- 
cinate you, Joe, and that some fine morning poor Nellie will come 
running across the fields to announce the arrival of Sefior and 
Sefiora Nugento at Dromroe.” 

“Quite possible,” I coolly observed, endeavoring to imitate 
the moustache-twisting of Captain Ballantyne. 

“And you'll lose the hunting, and what will Florence O’Neill 
say? Ah! you are blushing, Joe. And won't Captain Mans- 
field have a walk-over! What are you going to do with the 
horses? Let Billy Brierly put them under the plough? I'd like 
to see Sunbeam helping to sow wild oats.” And Miss Butler 
laughed immensely at her own conceit. 

In vain did my aunt protest, coax, entreat. 1 was adamant. 
A vile, stubborn pride bade me hold on to my expressed inten- 
tion, or get laughed at as a bragging and blatant ass. 

“ Take this, Joe,” sobbed Mrs. Butler, as she slid a small silv er 
crucifix into my hand. “Never part with it night or day. It 
belonged to my great-great-grandmother. Keep it with you 
always, and you'll come safely back to us.” 

“T won't bid you good-by, Joe,” snapped Patricia. “I think 
you have acted a disgustingly shabby part. Nellie is away, I 
am alone, and—” 

“Captain Ballantyne will console you, Trixy,” I hoarsely 
whispered into her ear as I sprang down the steps. 


My hasty and braggart resolve involved me in considerable 
trouble. I had to compass the details of a month into one hour: 
to arrange for the closing of Dromroe, the disposal of the horses, 
the sale of the cattle, the stowing of fodder, the purchase of 
stock, the collection of the rents, the wages of farm hands and 
retainers, and a number of minor details too numerous to men- 
tion here. 

“ Musha, but this is the quarest dart I ever heard tell of, 
Masther Joe,” observed Billy Brierly. “It's as if ye wor dhruv 
out av the counthry, an’ bet up in regard to manes. It won't 
sound well, sir; an’ unless Father Luke announces it from the 
althar there’ll be quare talk in the barony. Yer not afeerd av 
Captain—” 

“Hold your tongue, Billy!” I angrily burst in. “ Why, it 
would seem to me that I am still in leading-strings, and that | 
cannot act for myself.” 
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“Who sez that?” cried Billy. “Tell me who sed that, Mas. 
ther Joe, an’ I'll bate him from Lloyd to the Hill o’ Tara. Is 
Mexico a Christian counthry, sir? . Mike Molowny, the boy that 
does be about the chapel beyant at Kilduddery, sez it’s as wild as 
Arabia, no less, an’ full av all soarts of combusticles; that he 
knew a cousin of Murty Roony’s second wife, that wint to say 
an’ was wracked somewhere in Roosia, an’ that he wandhered to 
Mexico, where they feathered him an’ med him a bird. Oh! 
sorra a lie in it, sir. Some o’ the feathers is over beyant at Thur. 
laghula.” 

I wrote a few lines of P. P. C., and, assisted by Billy, packed 

very stylish-looking portmanteau purchased in London, my 
monogram, J. W. N., in bold relief upon the solid leather in at 
least half a dozen different places. As the hour for my departure 
approached I remarked that Billy Brierly seemed exceedingly 
desirous of disembosoming himself of a something that refused 
to come to his lips. He was redolent of soap-suds, and wore 
a cast-off suit of my own which I had given him on the previ- 
ous day—a shepherd’s plaid with horn buttons. His shirt-collar 
loomed up from behind a blue scarf dotted with white spots, 
and altogether my retainer wore a spry and smart appearance 
somewhat, nay, exceedingly, unusual with his ordinary outer man. 

Seeing that he was like a hen on a hot griddle, I asked him if 
he had anything particular to say to me. 

“I'd rayther say it on the car, sir.” 

“Tim Lenihan is to drive me to the station, Billy. 1 want 
him to take the mare to Martin Coyle's.’ 

Billy stood on one foot, then on the other; then, lightly 
scratching his ear, he exclaimed, “ That twenty poun’ is no bam, 
sir, is it?” 

“ Indeed it is not, Billy ; and, only I am short of money till I 
get to Dublin, I’d give it to you now.” ' 

“ How far wud it take me, Masther Joe?” 

“ Take you where?” 

“ On the road, sir.” 

“ What road?” 

“ The road you're going for to thravel, sir.” 

“ The road to Mexico, Billy ?” 

“ That same, sir.” 

“ Not very far,” I laughed. 

“Av I worked me passage wud it land me in Mexico, 
Masther Joe?” ; 

“No, indeed it would not, Billy.” 
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If ever sadness fell like a veil over a human face, I saw it then 
in Billy Brierly’s. 

“]’m bet up, thin,” he murmured. 

“ What are you thinking of, Billy—going with me?” 

“ Vis, sir, I was, thin,” he promptly replied. “I’ve been wud 
the family, man an’ boy, for twinty-five years, an’ it heart-scalds 
me for to think ava Nugent av Dromroe goin’ to thravel like 
wan av thim bagmin that comes to Navan or Kells, wud nothin’ 
but a leather portmantle an’ a rug. All the quollity has their 
own man, an’ they airn respect be it. See all that yez made av 
Misther Marmadale whin he kem here last summer, all bekase 
he had a spalpeen av a valleft. Aye, an’ over beyant at Timolin 
vale gintlemin always brings their own body-sarvints. Av ye 
take me wud ye, Masther Joe, ye won't be sorry. I'll thravel in 
corduroy an’ fourth class, if there’s such a thing to be had. I 
won't cost ye much, sir, and”’—this in a confidential tone—“ av 
there’s a hand at spoil-five stirrin’ mebbe it’s thravellin’ scot free 
I'd be; for, barrin’ Mrs. Connors, av Drumshaughlin, I’m aiqual 
to any player of any nation. Besides, Masther Joe, I’d keep up 
the family credit in Roosia or Asia, likewise Arabia, or wherever 
ye go. I'll live on the fat o’ the land in New York, for Phil Ga- 
vin, me own second cousin, is a snug an’ warm man in the gro- 
cery business, an’ sinds Father Tom his tin poun’ as regular as 
his Aisther egg. Av there’s any fightin’ to be done in regard 
to batin’ or wrastlin’, I’m that supple that I cud—well, sir, I bet 
Corny Dinnehy, last Tuesday was a fortnight, below in Donnel- 
ly’s Hollow, an’ any furriner that wud dare say Boh! to a Nugent 
I'd brequest on me knuckles.” 

“But, Billy—” 

“For the love o’ heaven, Masther Joe, don’t lave me afther 
ye! Ye won't miss what ye’ll have for to pay for the likes o’ me. 
The twinty poun’ ’ll do somethin’, anyhow, an’ ye can stop the 
rest out o’ me wages, av it tuk the rest o’ me life for to re- 
deem it.” 

The idea of Billy’s companionship in foreign parts “liked me 
well.” Many a day had we tramped the heather together after 
the grouse, or waded breast-high when the trout were coming up 
the river inafresh. Billy was far better company than half the 
swells going. His ideas were quaint, his mode of expressing them 
exquisitely ludicrous. He was always in earnest; and isn’t ear- 
nestness in this d/as¢ fag end of the nineteenth century a pearl 
without price? To travel alone is at best a dreary venture 
enough, and chance acquaintanceship does not a/ways pay. It 
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is only when one is away that home seems so bright, so sacred, 
and that home subjects become so dear to the memory. Have 
we not all of us at some time or other experienced a craving 
for a “round gossip” anent those whom we have left behind us? 
How such a gossip, when it did come to pass, served to shorten 
the road and to render the day worthy of being marked by 
a white stone in the calendar of the heart! 

The cost of taking Billy was not appalling; and while I fore. 
saw that his advent would add but little to my dignity, I calcu. 
lated that the account would balance itself by the sheer fun of 
the thing. In addition to this I knew that my adventures would 
travel from Dromroe to Timolin, and many an episode that I 
might possibly forget or be disinclined to speak about would 
reach Patricia Butler by this sure but roundabout road. In one 
second my mind was made up: | would take Billy Brierly 
with me. 

“ Pack up your trunk, Billy ; you haven’t a moment to lose.” 

“Whoop! It’s reddy, sir.” 

“Put it on the car.” 

“It’s on the car, Masther Joe, more power to ye.” 

“Why, it seems to me that you had resolved upon coming 
whether I liked it or not.” 

A delighted grin that reached from ear to ear stole over his 
face as he cried: 

“T wouldn’t be conthrairy wud ye for the Marquis 0’ Head- 
fort’s domain, Masther Joe ; but whin I seen ye reddy for to dart 
to the other ind of the wurld while ye’d be axin’ for the lind av a 
sack, I sez to meself: ‘The masther’s mad, or he’s bet up wud 
love, an’ he’ll want you, Billy Brierly, as shure as eggs is eggs, 
in aither case.’ So here I'am, sir, and, be me song, we'll rouse 
the griddle afore Dromroe sees the two av us agin.” 

It was not until I found myself in the compartment of a first- 
class carriage, and speeding over the plains of royal Meath, that 
I realized my own imbecile stupidity in the rush of events. If 
anybody had told me at ten o'clock that before five hours I 
should be en route to Mexico, I would have laid one thousand 
to one against the event, and now my journey had fairly com- 
menced, and I was in for it whether I liked it or not. In a 
moment of pique I had permitted myself to act the part of a brag- 
gart donkey, to—pah! my long ears reddened while I thought 
of my arrant idiocy. To be bad friends with Trixy, of all people 
in the world! I would write to her from the Club—no; she 
would show my letter to Captain Ballantyne. They would 
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sniggle over it. Let it go; I had plunged up to my chin in 
idiotcy, and there was no use in attempting to flounder out of 
it now. 

In driving down Sackville Street I perceived Pierce Butler, 
gotten up to mow down everything before him, from his cream- 
colored chimney-pot hat to his lavender kids. I hailed him and 
jerked him on to the outside. 

“What brings you to Dublin at this time o’ day, Joe?” he 
demanded. “Everything is as dull as ditch-water. I wouldn't 
be here if it wasn’t that my heart, sir, is a little touched by Sir 
John Stewart’s daughter. She’s stopping at the Royal Marine 
Hotel at Kingston—a monstrous fine girl, sir. I don't mind pre- 
senting you, Joe. Honor, you know. How are my people? 
When did you see ’em? Anybody at Timolin?” 

“ A Captain Ballantyne.” 

“Of the K. D. G.’s. He’s Manchester, and not half bad. I 
suppose you know he’s spoons on Trixy?” 


“Ah!” 
“Qh! yes. I’m afraid he has too much cotton in his veins to 
suit the Mum” (his mother). “She don’t care for him a bit, 


but both the paters are ding-dong about it. But you know all 
about it, Joe; you're in the family bandbox.” 

“1 don’t know anything about it, and I don’t want to know 
anything about it,” I tartly retorted. 

“Why, I thought that the pater and you had hatched the 
entire plot. The Mum would prefer you, Joe,and Trixy— I say, 
did you see that man I’m after nodding to? That’s Jim Mace, 
the great pugilist. Did you remark how friendly he was to me? 
I tell you what, Joe, it’s something to be noticed by such a swell 
as Mr. Mace.” 

I relegated this champion of the prize-ring to all the infernal 
gods. Jim Mace’s nod had destroyed my chance of hearing Miss 
Butler’s ideas upon both the gallant captain and myself. I felt at 
that moment as though I should have liked to have been pound- 
ing Jim Mace’s visage for the belt. Wouldn’t I have won it ina 
single round ? 

We stopped at Burton Bindon’s, in D’Olier Street, for oysters, 
and had a tuck-out of Poldoodies, the real Red Bank Burren, 
green as to body, with a black fin. I have “done” London 
“natives,” Ostend hAuttres a la Sis, New York Blue Points, and 
Mexican La Manchas; but before all, in piquancy of flavor, in 
deliciousness of relish, stands the Poldoody from the sweet county 
of Clare. 
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Pierce was intensely astonished when he learned of my pro- 
jected trip. 

“You're right, Joe,’ he exclaimed. “See as much of the 
world as possible. For my part, I’ll do the London season next 
year, and then I start for a tour right round the globe.” 

“In eighty days?” 

“No, I'll take it easy, and get a good pull out of every 
country I visit. Europe is effete, worn out, threadbare ; there 
is nothing for a man to do now but to plunge on tigers; even 
buffalo-potting has had its day. I’m sick of small game, sir, 
and that’s why I slip Timolin and its tame, turnip-eating par- 
tridges.” 

This wasn’t bad from a lad of fifteen. 

“ Are you thinking of getting married, Pierce?” I asked, with 
as much gravity as I could decently muster. 

“I was, Joe, 1 was. That daughter of Lord Headfort’s, Lady 
Maude, hit me badly. She married Teignmouth, of the Rifle 
Brigade, last May. It cut me up not a little, I tell you, Joe; but 
no man, woman, or child knew what / suffered. You didn’t?” 

“ Indeed I did not, Pierce.” 

“T thought not. The classics prate about a Spartan boy 
and a fox, and Prometheus and a vulture gnawing at his liver; 
but what is that to a dead hope, sir, gnawing at a man’s heart? 
Eh, Joe?” 

I looked at the honest lad’s rosy cheeks, clear, bright eyes not 
unlike his sister’s, and sun-kissed gills, and burst into a loud guf- 
faw. 

Pierce stopped short; we were on the platform of the railway 
station at Westland Row. “ Joe Nugent,” he exclaimed, flushing 
angrily, “let me tell you, sir, that if you had confided the secrets 
of your heart to me / would not insult the best feelings in your 
nature by such bad form.” And ere I could call him back he had 
disappeared in the crowd. 

It wasa glorious moonlight night, and as the steamer Con- 
naught shot out into Dublin Bay the shore from Bray Head 
to the Pigeon House was bathed in liquid pearl. I thought, as 
I gazed on the rapidly-retreating coast, of the many days that 
must elapse ere I should cast my eyes upon it again—perhaps 
never. I thought of my dear, dear friends at Timolin and 
of Trixy’s saucy, piguante ways. Why should she not like— 
love, this gay dragoon? What was it to me whether she did or 
not? There was nothing in the man, but if he pleased her that 
ought to prove sufficient for me. My mind’s eye pictured the 
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wedding in the dear little chapel at Kilduddery—Trixy in white 
satin and orange blossoms, the man in the scarlet coat and 
golden trappings of his distinguished regiment. I saw the a. 
jeuner in the old oaken dining-room, the major standing up to 
propose the bride’s health, my aunt in tears. ‘I saw Trixy arrayed 
for the road. I flung a slipper after her. I saw her kiss hands to 
the home she was leaving for ever, and then— 

“Masther Joe, is that Hollyhead?” This from Billy at my 
elbow, as he pointed to the flash-light that guards this treach- 
erous Welsh headland. “I hope it is, sir; for if I’ve a mile fur- 
ther for to thravel me shin-bones will be thrun up an’—ugh!” 

Having seen my retainer ensconced in a second-class carriage 
beside a Welshman who had no English, and to whom Billy 
gave tit for tat in Irish, to the astonishment of a sergeant of artil- 
lery, a Jeames in plush, and a woman with a screaming infant in 
her arms, 1 repaired to my blue-enshrined compartment; and 
although the “ Wild Irishman,” as this mail-train is called, trav- 
elled at the rate of sixty miles an hour, I was soon graciously 
visited by Queen Mab, who favored me with a series of the most 
perplexing dreams, in all of which Patricia Butler held a promi- 
nent place, and, instead of Captain Ballantyne, a personage 
strongly and strangely resembling myself. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 





THE NEW CHRISTIANITY. 


EVEN in this age of novelties a new Christianity might well 
be considered a rash venture. Time was when any one caring 
aught for Christianity would be deterred from the undertaking 
by the malediction pronounced by St. Paul against any one, even 
an angel from heaven, preaching a new Gospel. But the enter- 
prise of British thought has shrunk neither from the difficulty 
nor the anathema, and the new Christianity now stands before 
the world, claiming its attention, and receiving it, too. Through 
Dean Stanley, whom we may consider its high-priest, this novelty 
in religion has been specially brought to our notice ; and through 
him we have been introduced to Matthew Arnold as its prophet, 
and to Max Miiller as its theologian. 

To Matthew Arnold belongs the position of its prophet, both 
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in virtue of his own assertion and through the admission of his 
compeers. In his works on religion he gives forth his pronounce. 
ments on God, man, and duty with an inspirational authority no 
whit below that of Isaias or Ezechiel. He tells both those who 
have rejected Christianity and those who cling to it that they 
are all wrong, that they have all misunderstood Christianity, and 
that all must learn from him the true nature and meaning of reve- 
lation and Christianity, the true system of religion—not a new 
species of Christianity, like the ever-multiplying sects, but a new 
genus, differing radically from them all, and which, he predicts, is 
to meet with universal acceptance—which the world has all this 
time been awaiting at his hands. He tells us himself, in his Last 
Essays, how the London clergy assembled in Sion College, not 
many months ago, to learn wisdom at his feet; and Dean Stanley 
declared, in his address to the assembled Protestant Episcopal 
clergy of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, that “ Matthew Ar- 
nold has left an enduring mark in the light he has thrown on 
the importance of the Bible, and in the form which he puts on 
theology—a form which is the test of ultimate permanence.” 

Max Miiller we will consider the theologian of the new Chris- 
tianity on the strength of Dean Stanley’s recommendation: “ Max 
Miiller’s researches are a store-house of wise theology.” True, he 
says the same of Tennyson’s poems; but the poet-laureate will 
possibly not feel slighted if, considering the difference in their 
literary pursuits, we rather look to Max Miiller for a precise 
theological statement of views. And no one, probably, will dis- 
pute the right of the Dean of Westminster Abbey himself to be 
the high-priest and chief preacher of the new Gospel. 

All three, in their various departments in life, are eminent men. 
Matthew Arnold is proclaimed the first of living critics, Max 
Miiller stands in the front rank of philologists, and Dean Stanley 
has a wide-spread fame as an elegant writer and speaker. In 
venturing to criticise the system of religion which they offer to 
the world, far be it from us to judge or speak lightly of their 
ability, or even of their sincerity. Men at least as great and as 
sincere as they have erred in all past time. Nor is it our object 
merely to criticise, but to learn. The work of great minds is 
always interesting, even when they err most strangely ; and even 
in their failure and shipwreck they instruct, provided that, in- 
stead of being either fascinated by their brilliancy and plausibility 
or tempted to despair of truth amid the failures of such minds, 
we can stand on some sure vantage-ground and study their 
course calmly and fairly. It will be our aim throughout to state 
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their views in their own words, and to weigh them in the balance 
of reason and facts. 

In the exposition of their system we will commence with 
Dean Stanley. He is the most cautious and conservative of the 
three, and hence is best fitted to lead us gradually into their new 
dispensation. In the year 1878 he paid a visit to America, and 
gave numerous sermons and addresses in several of the principal 
cities, from Baltimore to Quebec, and before audiences of Protes- 
tant Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Methodists, 
and Baptists. These discourses he subsequently published in book 
form, and they show how assiduously he put his trip to profit for 
the dissemination of his views. Extracts from this volume will 
serve to present them in a somewhat systematic manner: 


1. THE BiBLeE. “The crude notions which prevailed twenty years ago 
on the subject of inspiration have been so completely abandoned as to be 
hardly anywhere maintained by theological scholars.” (He is giving an 
account of the “liberal theology” in England.) “Of the eleven thousand 
English clergy who set their hands to a declaration in favor of those crude 
notions fifteen years ago, there are probably not fifty who would now do it 
again ” (p. 9). 

“Colenso’s views are now, in principle, assumed almost as certain.” 

2. Docmas. “Liberal theology insists not on the dogmatic or the por- 
tentous, but on the moral, side of religion ” (p. 9). 

The doctrines of the Atonement, of future punishment, of the Trinity, 
the Athanasian Creed, “the quarrels about predestination and justifica- 
tion,” all are quietly swept aside as questions of a bygone age (pp. 9 
and 10). 

“Episcopal succession” and other doctrines “have been mere wreaths 
of foam on the waves of enthusiasm” (p. 91). 

3. MIRACLES. “The question of miracles has at least reached this point, 
that no one would now make them the chief or sole basis of the evidence 
for religious truth ” (p. 12). 

4. JEsuUS CHRIST. “The Atonement will never again appear as held 
formerly by Catholic and Protestant churches” (p. 9). 

“That manifestation of divine love, that visible representation of the 
best perfections of humanity, which was made in the image of God” (p. 253). 

5. CHRISTIAN TRUTH is represented, not as a revelation handed down, 
but as an eclectic system, built up by inquiry (p. 82) and by all the inflowing 
streams of past and present time (pp. 166, 167). 

6. CHRISTIAN DuTy comprises, for him, no religious obligation, but 
only natural morality. “On both sides of the Atlantic it is equally true 
that a serious, steadfast, upright walk of life is the one thing needful to 
commend us in the sight of the All-Holy and the All-Wise ” (p. 254). 

7. RELIGIOUS DIFFERENCES, since they tend to the disintegration and 
rejection of dogmas, are applauded as useful, and even necessary. “In 
proportion as any church is civilized, and national, and comprehensive, 
there must be divisions, and those very divisions are the sign of compre- 
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hension and of vitality” (p. 166). “I have often remarked that, if the 
church were in absolute and uniform agreement through all its parts, its 
downfall would be already sealed. I am glad to recognize this same diver- 
sity in the Episcopal Church of America.” Nay, he feels “that the Ameri- 
can Episcopal Church ought to be, in a special sense, the natural home of 
the broader sentiments ” he advocates (p. 63). 

8. THE QUAKERS are lauded as “not only Christian but angelic,” in 
their spirit, because of their attaching no importance to “ceremony, doc- 
trine, forms, and authority, but only to the moral improvement of man- 
kind” (p. 129). 

9. IMMORTALITY is not a matter of certainty but only of “humble 
trust.” “The moral and spiritual nature of man outlasts all convulsions in 
this life, and will, we humbly trust, outlast death itself” (p. 210). And the 
end of man is expressed in terms which would be quite acceptable to positi- 
vists and materialists: “The end of man is to enjoy the triumph of good- 
ness and the triumph of truth above all earthly consideration and through 
all the ages of our existence.” 
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The cautious equivocalness of the terms employed might some- 
times leave us in doubt as to his real meaning, and charity might 
seem to require that we should put an orthodox Christian inter- 
pretation on the words of the Dean of Westminster Abbey. But 
in his preface to his sermons, intended, no doubt, as a key to his 
meaning in them, there is a passage which can leave no doubt, 
and which we quote in, full: 


“We must look for the true face of our religion in the face of those who 
have best represented it. We sometimes claim, and justly claim, as the 
glory of our faith, that it has attracted to itself the strength of intellects 
such as Shakspere and Newton, Pascal and Rousseau, Erasmus and Spi- 
nosa, Goethe and Walter Scott. But then do we sufficiently remember what 
is the aspect of Christianity which commanded the reverential attention of 
men so different each from each? Was it the Christianity of Nicza, or 
Geneva, or Westminster, or Augsburg, or the Vatican? No. It was, by 
the very nature of the case, something of a far more delicate texture, of a 
far deeper root.” 


Surely there could hardly be a more sweeping rejection of 
all Christian revelation, whether as understood by Catholics or 
Protestants, than the latter half of this passage. And the first 
half, starting us in quest of those “ who have best represented 
Christianity,” besides Shakspere, Newton, Pascal, Erasmus, and 
Walter Scott (whom an ordinary Christian would hardly se- 
lect as “the best representatives of his religion”), gives us threé 
others whose names we read with amazement at the effron- 
tery that could put them forward as representative Christians— 
Rousseau, whose name suggests all that is the reverse of Chris- 
tian; Spinosa, the father in modern times of materialistic pan- 
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theism, who wrote that the Incarnation had no more meaning 
to him than a square circle; and Goethe, who rejected revela- 
tion, and in whom there was as little of the Christian as there 
was much of the poet. After offering such an array of represen- 
tative Christians Dean Stanley hardly néed inform us that the 
Christianity which they represented, and which he desires to be- 
come universal, is something quite different from what all the 
world has hitherto understood by Christianity. 

But before pausing for comment we will in like manner state 
the views of the other expounders to whom Dean Stanley re- 
fers us. 

Matthew Arnold uses no reserve in acknowledging his 
views. We gather them from his works, God and the Bible, St. 
Paul and Protestantism, and Last Essays on Church and Religion, 
which, in the following quotations, we will indicate by the 
initials. 

His starting-point is the sweeping assertion: “The religion 
of tradition, Catholic or Protestant, is unsound and untenable” 
(L. E. xii.) 

1. GoD “is the Eternal not ourselves that makes for righteousness. . 
The Biblical language about God is approximative and poetical merely” 
(G. B. xxxvi.) 

To refute the idea that God is a person who thinks and loves, 
he says: “ We have really no experience whatever, not the very 
slightest, of persons who think and love, except in man and the 
inferior animals” (G. B. 69). 


“ The proposition that this world, as we see it, necessarily implies an in- 
telligent designer with a will and a character, .. . is utterly impalpable” 
(L. E. 131). 


He develops his idea of God and the manner of arriving at it : 


“ Finally, men become aware of a law of nature which concerns their 
own life and conduct in the highest degree, of an eternal not ourselves that 
makes for righteousness. For this is really a law of nature, collected from 
experience, just as much as the law of gravitation is.... We no more 
pretend to know the origin and composition of the power that makes for 
righteousness than of the power that makes for gravitation. All we profess 
to'havé ascertained about it is that it has effect on ys, that it operates. 
Some deny that it operates. Zhe fool hath said in his heart: There is no 
God” (G. B. 107). 


Lest we should be deceived by the term “ Eternal” which he 
applies to his God, he explains it: 


“ Eternal, as that which never had a beginning and can never have an 
end, is a metaphysical conception, to which experience has nothing to say. 
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[This is, for him, sufficient reason for its instant rejection.] But eternal, 
avi-ternus, the age or life-long, as men applied it to the Eternal that makes 
for righteousness, was no metaphysical conception " (G. B. 108). 


From this idea of God it can easily be foreseen what his no. 
tions are concerning all the truths of Christianity. 


2, REVELATION means that “Israel had an intuitive faculty, a natural 
bent for the ideas of righteousness. . . . We put aside all the preternatural. 
. . . We give an explanation which is natural. But we say that this natural 
explanation is yet grander than the preternatural one ” (G. B. 143). 


3. THE TRINITY. “The personages of the Christian heaven and their 
conversations are no more matter of fact than those of the Greek Olym- 
pus ” (G. B. xxi.) 

4. Jesus CHRIST. “At the stage of experience where men are now 
arrived it is evident, to whoever looks at things fairly, that the miraculous 
data of the Bible proceed from a medium of imperfect observation and 
boundless credulity. The story of the magical birth and resuscitation of 
Jesus was bred in such a medium ”! (G. B. xxvii.) 


Throughout his books our divine Lord is everywhere blas- 
phemously spoken of in the language of Strauss and Renan. 

The fall of man is represented as a fable (G. B. xix.), heaven 
as a misconception which our Lord did not believe in (L. E. 
xxvi.), and the belief of St. Paul and the other apostles in the 
miracles and resurrection of our Lord as a delusion like to that 
by which good men have believed in witchcraft (L. E. 17 and 
fol.) 


5. VIRTUE AND THE MORAL Law. “Man proposed to himself the pro- 
duction simply of his own happiness. But experiénce of what made for 
this, such experience slowly led him to the laws of virtue” (L. E. 119). 

CHARITY is the experience that our instinct to live and be happy is 
served by yielding to others (L. E. 115). 

CONSCIENCE is the sense, or summing up of right experience, of what 
best conduces to our instinct to live and be happy (zdz@.) 

6. THE BIBLE is a mass of “ poetry and legend, growing round and in- 
vesting the truth that righteousness is salvation” (G. B. 325), “ righteous- 
ness " being throughout represented as simply the social conduct which 
contributes to present well-being. 


After thus drawing out in detail a system of atheistic humani- 
tarianism Mr. Aynold has the effrontery to sum up by saying : 


“The best friends of mankind are those who can lead it to feel anima- 
tion and hope in presence of the religious prospect thus profoundly trans- 
formed. The way to effect this is by bringing men to see that our religion, 
in this altered view of it, does but at last become again that religion which 
Jesus Christ really endeavored to found ”! (G. B. 325). 


And in his “ Address to the London Clergy at Sion College,” 
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published in his Last Essays under the title, “ The Church of Eng- 
land,” he scouts the idea that he is an enemy to the church, and 
puts himself forward as its friend, champion, and instructor. In 
the same work (pp. 33 and the following) he advises the minis- 
ters of the Church of England to adopt and disseminate the new 
Christianity which he offers them, and yet stretch their con- 
science so far as to remain in the church and the ministry, hush- 
ing their scruples by the internal intention of giving only as 
poetry and art what the people suppose is given them as doctrine 
and religious ministration. 

And the London clergy assembled to be lectured by this 
man! And Dean Stanley proclaims to the world “the light 
which he has thrown on the importance of the Bible,” and de- 
clares that the form which he aims at putting on theology “ is the 
test of ultimate permanence.” 

Dean Stanley has referred us to the researches of Max Miiller 
as “a store-house of wise theology.” With an examination, there- 
fore, of the eminent philologist’s religious views we will com- 
plete our synopsis of the new Christianity. His views concern- 
ing religion have been presented in a somewhat systematic form 
in a series of lectures delivered by him during the year 1878 
in the chapter-house of Westminster Abbey on The Origin and 
Growth of Religion, as Illustrated by the Religions of India. ¥or 
the sake of brevity and clearness we will summarize first his 
facts, and then his theory and conclusion: 


1. Facts. (a) Fetichism is not, as asserted by some, the primitive form 
of religion. There is no trace of it in the early Vedas, but only in the later 
ones (p. 58). . i 

(6) The idea of the Infinite is found in the earliest traces of Hindoo 
thought, as the foundation and basis of religion. Aditi, the infinite, is the 
first deity and the mother of all the gods. 

(c) In their early literature the idea of fazth, “belief in what neither 
their senses could apprehend nor their reason comprehend,” is clear and 
definite (p. 290). 

(d) The Vedas show how this idea of the infinite gradually went through 
the stages of “nenotheism,” polytheism, scepticism, and monotheism, 
resolving itself into “ belief in one being which is the Self of everything,” 
even including “ our own finite Ego” (p. 362). 


He pictures very graphically the practical effect of these 
grades of belief on the life of the various grades of Hindoo life ; 
but into this we do not enter, as it does not concern our present 
subject. 


2. THEORY AND CONCLUSIONS. (a) The idea of the infinite springs 
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from the perception of something beyond what our senses grasp (p. 33 
and following). 


(4) This idea, implicitly contained in every perception of the senses, be- 
comes explicit gradually by the action of the senses and reason on limited 
things (pp. 35, 36,), etc. Language was developed in like manner. 

(c) He does not admit revelation. “The only revelation we claim is 
history, or, as it is now called, historical evolution” (p. 30). “The theory, 
very prevalent during the Middle Ages (!), that religion began with a prime- 
val revelation, . . . is a purely gratuitous theory ” (pp. 245-6). 

(d) In this perception of the infinite, thus arrived at, “we have the root 
of the whole historical development of human faith ” (p. 43). 

(e) In these deep-lying, crypt-like ideas of the past he sees a refuge 
from the Christianity of the present, and concludes with the suggestion 
that “the Crypt of the Past may become the Church of the Future” (p. 
364). 


This, then, is the “ store-house of wise theology ” to which we 
are referred by Dean Stanley. Surely we must find it hard to 
decide whether we should wonder the more at the hardihood of a 
Christian minister who refers to such views as “ wise theology,” 
or the insincerity of one who, while thus esteeming such theories, 
can still hold the position of a Christian minister. It is truly 
a new Christianity to which he has introduced us, which, com- 
mencing with his own cautious and gently-worded elimination 
of Christian dogmas, develops into Matthew Arnold’s outspoken 
humanitarianism, and culminates in Max Miiller’s cloaked yet not 
concealed theory of Hindoo-Teutonic pantheism. 

In our analysis and criticism of the system we will commence 
with Max Miiller, because he alone of the three makes even a 
pretence of being argumentative or philosophical, and the testing 
of his work will show the value of the rest. 

In the earliest stage of historic man to which we have access 
through the Sanskrit literature we find the human mind in pos- 
session of the ideas of the infinite and of faith, clear and strong 
—so strong as to give direction to all the thought which that 
ancient literature reflects. The crucial question is, Whence did 
these~tdeas come? Only two answers are possible: either they 
came from a primitive revelation, making man acquainted with 
God, and faith, and duty, or they grew by a process of natural 
development from mere sense-perceptions. The first is the an- 
swer of Christianity; and though Max Miiller, with an ignoring 
of history and of present facts which seems incredible, attempts 
to relegate it to the middle ages, it is and has been the convic- 
tion of Christendom in all the ages of modern history. And with 
the voice of all modern times blend the voices of all the ages and 
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nations of antiquity in asserting the same. To say nothing of the 
Hebrews, and without adducing here the many available quota- 
tions from the sacred books of the Chinese, the Egyptians, the 
Persians, the Greeks and Latins, it is sufficient to mention the 
well-known fact that all those ancient chronicles commence with 
the memory, more or less distinct, of a better time long past, 
variously called “the first heaven,” “the Arcadian era,” “the 
reign of Saturn,” “the golden age,” etc., when peace and plenty 
reigned throughout the world, and the heaven-instructed human 
race possessed a wisdom of which only the shattered fragments 
remained in the possession of their descendants. And not only is 
the conviction stamped with the seal of history and recommend- 
ed by its universality, but it has also served as the solid and suffi- 
cient basis of all the intellectual and moral teaching which has 
immortalized the greatest among the ancients, and which consti- 
tutes the glorious pre-eminence of Christianity. 

The second answer is that of the theorizers in our day, de- 
scendants of Lucretius and Epicurus in olden times, who make 
themselves singular among the bulk of mankind by admitting 
nothing but natural evolution. To this theory Max Miller, 
though lecturing in Westminster Abbey, has given his unequivo- 
cal adhesion. And for what reason? There ought certainly to 
be good and solid reason for rejecting the common belief of man- 
kind, the foundation of all Christian doctrine and morality. It is 
in possession, and can be dislodged only by a contrary that is 
demonstrated by facts and reason. Is such the contrary pre- 
sented by Max Miiller? Far from it. 

1. In order to embrace it he contradicts himself. He says (p. 
359): “ Nor did we find in their sacred books any traces of what is 
commonly meant by primeval revelation,” although he had said 
(p. 164), speaking of the universal belief in “external revelation ” 
among primitive peoples: “The Hindoos say the same, and they, 
as well as the Greeks, appeal to their ancestors, who had lived 
in closer community with the gods, as their authority on what 
they believe about the gods”; and in confirmation thereof he 
refers in a foot-note to “ Rig-Veda, i. 179, 2; vii. 76, 4. Muir’s 
Sanskrit Texts, ili. p. 245.” 

2. He does not allege a single fact to support the theory. On 
the contrary, the facts are all on the other side, since he shows 
man to have been possessed of the ideas in question at the very 
earliest period at which we become.acquainted with the human 
mind. He can adduce no intellectual facts previous to that dawn 
of history ; he knows that not a single fact of such intellectual 
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evolution has taken place within the historic period; and he 
equally knows that the assertions of the earliest writers concern. 
ing anterior facts are dead against him. 

3. He has not even attempted to demonstrate by reason the 
untenableness of the conviction which he rejects. Beyond the 
usual may-bes and guesses, and clever illustrations of how such eyo. 
lution might have gone on, which are the staple of the evolution 
theorizers, he only ventures on the bare statement of the shallow 
sophism that, “even if a complete grammar and dictionary had 
suddenly come down from heaven, they would have been useless 
to beings that had not themselves elaborated their percepts into 
concepts; and the same with religion ” (p.248). But thisargument 
is an absurd ignoratio clenchi. Christianity does not teach that God 
gave a grammar and dictionary to a speechless man, or that he 
offered religion to a being previously without it, but that he creat- 
ed man endowed with thought and speech, possessing at once the 
faculty for religion and its subject-matter—that, in a word, the 
work of the Creator produced what they imagine nature elabo- 
rating during long ages. To ignore this, as he does, is to beg the 
question. 

4- Not only has Max Miiller not demonstrated the premises 
from which he derives so sweeping a conclusion, but he has, in 
previous works of his, demonstrated the falseness and impossi- 
bility of his premises. In his Science of Language he says: 

“ The fact that every word is originally a predicate, that names, though 
signs of individual conceptions, are all, without exception, derived from 
general ideas, is one of the most important discoveries in the science of 
language. It was known before that language is the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of man ; it was known also that the having of general ideas is that 
which puts a perfect distinction betwixt man and brutes; but that these 
two were only different expressions of the same fact was not known till the 
theory of roots had been established as preferable to the theories both 
of onomatopeeia and of interjections. But, though our modern philo- 
sophy did not know it, the ancient poets and framers of language must 
have known it. For in Greek language is /ogos, but /ogos means also 
reason, and a/ogon was chosen as the name, and the most proper name, for 
brute. No animal thinks, and no animal speaks, except man” (i. 383). 


“ Through reason we not only stand a step above the brute creation ; 
we belong to a different world ” (zdzd. 379). 


And the final conclusion, bearing directly on the point now in 
question, he thus plainly and eloquently states in his Chips from a 
German Workshop (ii. 7): 


“ Many things are still unintelligible to us, and the hieroglyphic language 
of antiquity records but half of the mind’s unconscious intentions. Yet 
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more and more the image of man, in whatever clime we meet him, rises 
before us, noble and pure from the very beginning; even his errors we 
learn to understand, even his dreams we begin to interpret. As far as we 
can trace back the footsteps of man, even on the lowest strata of history, 
we see that the divine gift of a sound and sober intellect belonged to him 
from the very first ; and the idea of a humanity emerging slowly from the 
depths of an animal brutality can never be maintained again.” 


These passages, in which he drew conclusions from facts, 
instead of sacrificing facts to theories, not only state but prove 
the impossibility of the development of human thought and lan- 
guage from a previous brute condition. But it is a well-known 
fact that the theory of the gradual formation of language by 
speechless men, to which Max Miiller has committed himself in 
his latest work, is always associated with the theory of man’s de- 
velopment from a lower animal form, and is logically insepara- 
ble from it. Therefore, in demonstrating the impossibility of the 
one he has demonstrated the equal impossibility of the other, and 
has thus refuted himself beforehand. He is not the first writer 
who, having laid down true principles, has wandered from them 
in the formation of fanciful theories. 

But, it may be said, the refutation of the materialistic evolu- 
tionists does not refute Max Miiller, since he is not a materi- 
alist but admits the existence of God. So much the worse for 
his consistency and logic. If he believes in God, and that man 
is a special’ work of God, and that religion is the intellectual and 
moral link which binds man to God, and, as he elsewhere calls it, 
“the greatest gift that God has bestowed on the children of 
man” (Chips, i. 7); and if, as no one can deny, the development 
and elaboration of religion by man from his mere sense-percep- 
tions would necessarily be the work of long ages, even if it could 
be admitted as possible at all, then it is utterly repugnant to 
reason that God should have left countless generations of men 
without that all-important gift, which he could so easily bestow 
from the beginning, that all might equally possess the knowledge 
of their common destiny and of the means to it. Whoever admits 
such premises is forced to admit the primitive revelation. 

But, it may be urged, though Max Miiller admits the existence 
of an infinite God, he does not admit the relationship of Creator 
and creature ; for it is evident that he has accepted the conclu- 
sion at which the Hindoos arrived, and which modern pantheists 
adopt, of an impersonal God, the all-comprising Self of the uni- 
verse, of whom all things are the development, and who has self- 


consciousness in man. Once more we answer that if it were 
VOL, XXXI1.~—4 
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demonstrated that such is God, then indeed revelation would be 
impossible, and the evolution theory would have to be fallen back 
upon. But, again, this impersonality of God is not a demon. 
strated premise, but a gratuitous assumption. It is not self-evi- 
dent, as the contrary conviction of mankind clearly shows. It is 
not demonstrated by the fact that the march of Hindoo thought 
for centuries led to it, since he proves (Growth of Religion, p. 64) 
that “retrogression in religion is seen again and again in the 
history of the world.” It is, we repeat, a gratuitous assumption, 
and the entire theory built upon it is a begging of the question. 

And surely no stronger proof of the absurdity of the panthe- 
istic idea could be wished for than that supplied by the history 
which Max Miiller has given of the various stages through which 
the notion of the Deity has passed. If the Deity is the all-com- 
prising Self, then man’s notion of the Deity is the Deity’s con. 
sciousness of itself, as the German pantheists have taught. But 
what can be imagined more ludicrously absurd than the idea of 
the Deity having such changing, contradictory, unworthy, and 
odd notions about itself as make up the strange kaleidoscope of 
the nenotheism, the fetichism, the polytheism, the monotheism, 
the pantheism, the atheism, the philosophies, the theologies, and 
the agnosticism of ancient and modern times? 

The gratuitoustiess, the self-acknowledged impossibility, and 
the evident absurdity of the theory which Max Miiller presents 
as a substitute for historic Christianity is a sufficient refutation of 
the system he offers, and a sufficient vindication of the religion he 
rejects. But it is worth our while to go further, and from the 
sound premises which Max, Miiller and his associates supply, or 
which they must admit in common with us, to show how immo- 
vable are the foundations of the old Christianity, which they 
would fain overturn and replace with their new. 

Max Miller tells us, and truly, that the foundation of the reli- 
giousness which is a universal characteristic of humanity is man’s 
idea of the Infinite, his reaching out toward the Infinite. Turn 
we then to the universe, and ask whether it is the Infinite. 

Beginning with se/f, the first object of experience, we ask our- 
selves if we are the Infinite. Instantly everything in us answers, 
No. Our tiny span of life; our puny strength, needing so many 
helps and safeguards, and yet crumbling away daily ; the smallness 
of our knowledge, the frequency of our errors, the very question 
and doubt which by laborious thought we are trying to solve, all 
say, No, we are poor, limited, finite things; we are far from being 
the Infinite. 
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We ask the collective human family whether it is the Infinite, 
and it answers, No; we number but a few hundred millions of frail 
beings tottering towards the tomb, and during our brief life so 
many are our imperfections and miseries that one-half of mankind 
is ever in dread of the violence, the viciousness, and the igno: 
rance of the other half, while myriads of graves around us sum- 
mon us to worms and rottenness at last ; we are not the Infinite. 

We ask the heavenly spheres whether they are the Infinite, 
and they answer, No; we too are changing, limited, finite things ;, 
we are not where we were or what we were an hour since, nor 
where or what we shall be an hour hence; huge as our bulk is, it 
is limited, for we are some greater and some smaller than others, 
and with your spectroscope you can analyze the parts that make 
us up; tremendous as is the speed of our movements, you can 
measure it as so many miles a minute ; and though your eyes fail 
to reach the limits of our domains, and your imagination faints 
under the thought of the vast expanse, we are a certain number; 
and our entire extent can be measured in miles, even as any por- 
tion of it can be; and such is not the infinite. 

We ask the mighty mass of matter from which all material 
things are formed whether it is the Infinite, and it answers, No; I 
am made up of parts that can be measured, and are therefore 

limited ; and hence, though my entire mass is far beyond your 
' measures and scales, yet it is truly and necessarily measurable 
and limited; part, I am fixed in rocks and metals; part, I run 
and heave in the watery streams and depths; part, I float in 
subtle gas or subtler ether; part, I seethe in volcanic fires or 
course and dart in electric currents; and in my solid, and nebu- 
lous, and fluid, and ethereal masses I stretch out the universe; 
but one of these parts is not the other, each is limited by each 
of the others, and from limited and finite parts an unlimited and 
infinite whole cannot result ; I am not the Infinite. 

Thus we have gone through all the realms of sense and ex- 
perience in search of the Infinite. We have questioned each and 
every part of the universe; and each of them and all of them to- 
gether have answered, loud enough to be heard by any one not 
wilfully deaf, that they are not the Inffnite. Yet Max Miiller’s 
facts show that the Infinite must de; that it was the main object 
of the thoughts and aspirations of the human mind at the very 
earliest period of which we have a literary footprint ; that it is 
the fundamental thought of all religion; that it is inseparably 
correlated to the most prominent and potent facts in history: 
Therefore we must look for it up beyond the realms. of sense 
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and experience, to Him who “dwells in light inaccessible,” and 
to whom all transient, limited, finite things must owe their exist. 
ence. 

Again, looking to the realms of fact, we see that every or- 
ganic, living thing comes from,:and depends for its existence 
upon, some previously existing organic, living thing. No trace 
of “spontaneous generation,” of transition from inorganic to 
organic nature, has ever been found, or need be looked for. 
Mr. Tyndall’s researches have put this beyond question. And 
it is useless for sophists to say that the relation between any 
organic thing and that from which it proceeds is simply one of 
succession. Facts show that it is one of dependence and causa- 
tion, that the latter could not exist unless produced by a former. 
The universality of this fact, or rather law of nature's course, is 
constantly recognized and counted on in the practical life of 
mankind. The bulk of human industries and calculations are 
based upon it and depend upon it. No one ever dreams of deny- 
ing it, unless in a moment of unreasonable and obstinate theo- 
rizing. It is likewise a fact that the series of generated things 
is not abstract and indefinite, like an arithmetical progression, 
but a definite series of real and concrete beings. It may go 
on indefinitely ; but as far as it as gone at any given moment, it is 
definite. Now, experience shows that a definite series of concrete 
units, no matter how far back it may stretch, must have a first 
unit; the chain must have a first link; the series of producers 
and produced must lead up toa first producer. If there was no 
first there could be no second, or third, or thousandth. Again, this 
is so plain a conclusion of reason from experience, and is so con- 
stantly acted on in all human calculations, that no one but an 
unpractical theorizer would ever dream of denying or doubt- 
ing it. Now let us ask, Whence came that first in the series 
of producers? It is idle for agnostics to evade the truth which 
this question suggests by answering, “We do not know.” Were 
they to answer thus concerning any living thing now existing, 
or any one in the long series of living things, they would be 
laughed at by all. practical people. Let them, then, be honest 
and face the question, Whence came the first in the series? 
Common sense needs no proof of the proposition that it did 
not produce itself; to say that it resulted from* spontaneous 
generation would be to sacrifice all the testimony of all facts 
and scientific researches to a preconceived theory. To impar- 
tial, unbiassed common sense, therefore, as well as to the high- 
est metaphysical reasoning (which we do not appeal to, because 
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Matthew Arnold has such a horror of it), there remains but one 
conclusion, and that a most evident one: the first in the series of 
producers must have received its existence from a Being not pro- 
duced by any other, self-existent, outside and independent of the 
series of contingent and dependent producers. And thus the 
logic of facts and experience compels us to admit a First Cause 
and creation as the only explanation of the universe. 


Will the agnostics have recourse to their staple sophism, and 
say that the ideas of self-existence and of creation are “ unthink- 
able,’ and therefore not to be admitted? But even Herbert 
Spencer’s reasoning ought to show them that they use the wrong 
word, that they ought not to say unthinkable but unimaginable, 
and that the existence of a thing is not to be rejected simply 
because it cannot be pictured in-the imagination. Long before 
him Kant showed that though the manner of being of the now 
menon cannot be imagined, yet its existence must be admitted, 
or there could be no phenomena. And with them Max Miiller 
declares that the existence of the “Ding an sich” must be ad- 
mitted, though it escapes our power of imagining. Can the ag- 
nostics picture in their imagination what the force of gravita- 
tion is, or the transmission of organic life? They know these 
things only in their results—the things themselves are “ unthink- 
able.” And yet he would be truly an agnostic of agnostics who 
would deny their existence. And so it is with self-existence and 
creation. They are ideas which cannot be pictured in the imagi- 
nation ; but that there must be a self-existent Being is as evidently 
concluded from the existence of a series of dependent producers 
as gravitation is concluded from falling bodies; ard creation is 
as necessarily concluded from the existence of the finite and 
changing universe as is the transmission of organic life from the 
fact that one organic thing proceeds from another. Let us retort 
their argument, and say that the existence of a universe of con- 
secutive and dependent things, without creation and a self-ex- 
istent Being, is not only “unthinkable,” but absurd and contra- 
dictory. We have to choose between what must be true, though 
it cannot be comprehended, and what cannot be true, and can 
neither be comprehended nor apprehehded. This is a dilemma 
which some pretentious writers of the day need to ponder; and, 
to an unbiassed mind, it cannot fail to explode the mass of so- 
phistry which has been built upon the equivocation contained 
in this word “ unthinkabic.” 
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THE AGONY ON THE CROSS. 
REVEALED TO MOTHER JULIANA. 


THE SIXTEENTH CHAPTER.* 


THEN Christ shewed me a part of His Passion near to His dying. 

Lo! the sweet Face appeared to my sight all dryed up and blood. 
less, 

Lang’ring with deadlie pallor, wretchedful, dreedful, and griev- 
ous, 

Turning more dead into blue as life left His Body : 

And, as the Flesh turnéd still more deep dead, darker in colour. 

Chieflie His holy and beautiful Countenance shewed forth His 
Passion ; 

And above all in His Lips was seen this changing of colour, 

Which that before were so ruddie and fresh, so livelie and liking. 

Ah! what a woeful, pittiful changing to see this deep dying ! 

Flesh and Blood all dryed, as it seeméd, and cloggered together. 

Tearfullie gazing, I saw the sweet Body wax browner and blacker, 

Changed from its fair, fresh, livelie colour into dry dying. 

For at the time our Blessed Saviour dyed on the Roode-Tree 

There was a wind, wonder cold, to my sight, blowing over Him 
sharplie. 

Bloodshed and pain within and the cold wind meeting together 

Dryed up by process of time all moisture within the sweet Body. 

Bitter and sharp was the pain, yet it lasted full long to my 
seeming. 

Part after part slowly drying with marvellous suff’ring, 

While any spirit, had life in His Flesh so long did He suffer. 

This long pain seemed to me as though He were dead all a 
sennet ; 

* A chapter done into verse from thé “‘ Sixteen Revelations of Divine Love made to a devout 
servant of our Lord, called Mother Juliana, an anchorite of Norwich, who lived in the days of 
King Edward the third,” Whoever has perused this remarkable spiritual treatise cannot fail 
to have noticed how readily the charming simplicity of the original prose diction lends itself to a 
versified form, This chapter has been chosen as being appropriate to the present season, from a’ 
number of others which have been similarly treated by one of our contributors, The work reis- 
sued by the firm of Ticknor & Fields in 1864 was a precious contribution to our Catholic spiritu- 


al literature. We learn with great pleasure that a new edition has been projected in England, 
based upon the original manuscript.—Ep. C, W.. 
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Dying alway continual just at the point of out-passing ; 

Suffring ever the great hard death-pain. By this it meaneth 

Christ’s sweet Body was so discolored, so dry, and so clongen, 

Deadlie and piteous, as dead all a sennet, continuallie dying. 

Great was Christ’s pain all the time, yet methought that the pain 
which He suffered 

Drying in flesh was the hardest of all, and the last of His Passion. 





MARY STANLEY. 


FAMILIES, it is well known, often become noted for certain 
special characteristics—some for beauty, others for wit ; mayhap 
both combined, as in the Sheridans-—or they possess a kind of 
hereditary fund of common sense, of eloquence, scientific tenden- 
cies, or, in short, mental powers of no common order, which, if 
united to energetic temperaments, always make them be found in 
the foremost ranks of their contemporaries. Such distinction be- 
longs pre-eminently to the Stanley name in England, and so far 
shows no sign of diminution or decay. The Earls of Derby 
have so frequently become famous that the world now considers 
this more or less a matter of course; but the qualities which have 
produced such result in their regard are also to be met with, at- 
taining the same end, in branches of the parent tree. Thus, it is 
only necessary to name the present Dean of Westminster, the 
Rev. Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, to remember his great abilities 
and high literary attainments; or his father, former Bishop of 
Norwich, to acknowledge that he was a leader in his class and 
generation; while his eldest sister, Mary, whose death last No- 
vember has caused such wide-spread sorrow, possessed all the 
characteristics of her race, making her one of those beings who 
bear the stamp of strong individuality so rare in this age of 
monotonous uniformity, and likewise one of the brightest orna- 
ments, during recent years, of the Catholic Church in England. 

For in 1856, despite her education and surroundings, Miss 
Stanley left the communion of her birth and entered the fold of 
the one, universal church, to become its devoted child, and to find 
in it ever after that rest to her soul of which years of doubt had 
previously deprived her. At the same time no convert ever re- 
mained more attached to her Anglican family and the friends of 
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her early associations, or recognized their worth more heartily, 
joining them in all those works of charity which spring from the 
love of God—the attraction to her and the connecting link be- 
tween them. In this, as in so many other of her noble qualities, 
she is a fitting model to set before us in this age of strife and diffi. 
culty, proving the possibility of living in the midst of religious 
thought different from our own, not merely without creating 
rancor, but rather winning affection, yet never yielding one iota 
of supernatural or dogmatic principle. A loving, warm nature, 
it is true, opened her heart wide to all; but this inherent ten- 
dency was greatly strengthened by her recognizing the image of 
our Lord in all his creatures—not only feeding the hungry and 
clothing the naked, therefore, of all creeds indiscriminately, but 
regarding those in her own rank of life from the same point of 
view, and allowing no difference in faith to make a breach in her 
affections or immediate domestic circle. And that this has now 
been fully acknowledged is evident from the numberless tributes 
to her memory that have proceeded from her non-Catholic as well 
as Catholic friends, each vying with the other in warmth and ten- 
derness of expression. Thus, the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, herself 
so noble and high-minded, sent a wreath to Miss Stanley's grave 
with the inscription: “In tender remembrance of the gentle 
Christian lady who was in life a good Samaritan. May we be as 
Mary Stanley!” Again, the Viscountess Strangford has written 
the most pathetic elegy which one woman could pen upon an- 
other; while from the pulpit of Westminster Abbey the following 
amongst other words have been spoken, probably for the first 
time in praise of a Catholic since the Reformation—all which 
shdw the deep impression her Christian and high principles made 
on those who had the privilege of knowing her: 


“One there was,” said Canon Prothero in that abbey, “ who lately tar- 
ried amongst us, who united rare gifts to untiring energy in the service of 
God and man. Placed in a position which could claim an equality with the 
highest in the land, yet ever lovingly joining hand and heart with the low- 
est ; with intellect and sympathies so perfectly balanced that the acuteness 
of the one and the tenderness of the other were mutually exercised and de- 
veloped, her religious faith, while it claimed her devoted service, left her 
heart space to cherish goodness of whatever creed. Of social powers which 
endeared her to the most exclusive, and of a charity which made her equally 
known and welcome to the dwellers in the cellars and garrets of the most 
wretched courts in Westminster—all will mourn, all will remember for long 
years and tell their children of, Mary Stanley.” And later that same day 
another canon—Fleming—spoke of her as the “one who had stood beside 
her friend, Florence Nightingale, in self-sacrifice when in the Crimea they 
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nursed the sick and wounded soldiers; one whose home labors, so many- 
sided, yet always unostentatious and discriminating, cannot be forgotten in 
this Westminster; one whom ‘when the ear heard, it blessed,’ ‘ when the eye 
saw, it bare witness’ to her; around whose memory shall fall ‘the blessings 
of those who were ready to perish,’ . . . and who says to us, whatever our 
lot, whatever our difficulties, whatever our differences, ‘Go and do thou 
likewise.’ ” 


This beautiful character, however, was not formed in a day ; 
far from it. The more eager the nature, the more impulsive the 
temperament and sharp-witted the intellect, the greater are the 
struggles, the more constant is the need of discipline ; and perhaps, 
as years rolled on, nothing was more striking in Miss Stanley 
than her ever-increasing self-control, moving forward progres- 
sively with a daily enlarged indulgence for the weaknesses of 
others. 

Mary Stanley, eldest daughter of Edward and Catherine 
Stanley—the memoir of whose lives has so lately been published 
by their son, the Dean of Westminster—was born in 1813 at 
Alderley, the family living in Cheshire, to which her father, as 
younger son, had been appointed a short time previously. There 
her youth was spent and many of the best points in her character 
developed by her most remarkable parents, while her warm heart 
was given full play in visiting the poor, much in her father’s 
fashion, then so uncommon among English ecclesiastics, and 
which has been so well described by the dean, her brother, his 
son. Consequently, when he was made Bishop of Norwich Miss 
Stanley was found ready to aid in all his philanthropic schemes 
and to start systems till then untried. Those who would gauge 
the difficulties aright must not measure them by the standard 
of the present day, when activity in good works, charity organi- 
zations, self-helping associations, and the like are the rule and not 
the exception. In the first half of this nineteenth century, when 
the bishop and his daughter began to work, no sisterhoods ex- 
isted in Protestant England; nay, any project which savored in 
the slightest degree of “popery” was, for that reason alone, 
looked upon with disfavor. At first, indeed, Miss Stanley never 
thought of such matters. Catholicity, and everything connected 
with it, was, by her own account, odious to her; so she labored on, 
working out plans and ideas for herself, persevering in her chari- 
table efforts even against hindrances. No father ever had a more 
energetic and willing helper ; for her eager spirit, combined with 
an aptitude for organization worthy of France, preserved her 
from discouragements and infused life into all those who aided 
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her. Thus, amongst many charities she started a home for work. 
ing girls, still known in Norwich, we believe, as the “ Stanle 
Home”; also a lace-school, to teach which she devoted a whole 
year to learning lace-making herself, and which gave employment 
to numbers ; but, above all, a penny savings-bank, her father’s and 
her own favorite work, running through all her undertakings in 
life like the golden thread in a rich tissue, one of their aims in 
everything being to promote thrift and industry, and therefore 
always choosing, between any two schemes, that in which the self. 
helping poor could be best encouraged. 

In this manner she worked on for twelve years up to the 
period of her father’s death, when, with the rest of the family, 
she left Norwich, amid the regrets of the population, finally 
settling in London with her mother and sole surviving brother, 
the present Dean of Westminster. 

But a radical change was taking place in Miss Stanley’s mind, 
the precursor of the great grace which was to be vouchsafed to 
her in all its fulness later, though at this period it never amounted 
to more than serious doubts as to the orthodoxy of the Anglican 
communion—doubts which flitted across her mind, she would 
say, strangely enough for the first time during an ordination 
service in Norwich Cathedral. Hitherto she had known but a 
few Catholics, nor did she enlarge her acquaintance with them 
until after her conversion ; but gradually and by the very force of 
her good works she was led on imperceptibly to recognize the 
beauty and truth of all things Catholic. Often she would relate 
how, in her struggles for improvements at Norwich, she would 
discover with amazement that systems new to her were in full 
activity, and had been for ages, in Catholic communities ; and how, 
when in her perplexity she used to discuss the question with a 
celebrated fellow-worker who was then on the high-road to the 
Catholic Church, but has since lapsed into Unitarianism, the latter 
would answer that there was no explanation except the one most 
unpalatable to them—“ that the Catholic was a living, true Church, 
of which the English was but a dead branch.” Once this new 
light was let in upon her soul every circumstance concurred to 
increase its intensity, her many tours on the Continent helping, 
but above all the divisions and absence of authority within the 
English Church itself driving her forward with a force that gra- 
dually became irresistible. In her distress she also flew to Arch- 
deacon—now Cardinal—Manning, then a bright star of the English 
Church, but only to find him more unsettled than herself, advanc- 
ing with giant strides to the fold, of which he has since become 
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a shining light. Not so soon convinced, however, as he, strug- 
gling, moreover, not to break loose from her early associations 
and the companionship in faith of her dearly-loved family, with 
that feeling of strong attachment which is the great trial to 
Catholic converts in England, Miss Stanley did not follow the 
present cardinal’s example for fully two years. 

In the meantime the Crimean War took place, and, as we have 
seen, stirred by the same enthusiasm, she offered her services 
almost simultaneously with her friend Miss Nightingale; and so 
well known was her activity and experience in good works that 
the government willingly. accepted them, despatching her to the 
East in charge of forty nurses. There, near Scutari, at Kulalee, 
the great ambassador of that day, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
obtained for her an empty Turkish barrack, which his noble- 
hearted lady aided her powerfully in transforming into a hos- 
pital, where twelve hundred sick soldiers were received during 
the winter; the Irish Sisters of Mercy from Kinsale Convent, 
and others from England, being amongst the nurses. This epi- 
sode in her history would require a volume to itself ; suffice, there- 
fore, to say that she here stayed many months, organizing and 
superintending everything with a skill, presence of mind, and 
cheeriness which endeared her to all concerned. 

Nothing, however, lulled Miss Stanley’s doubts and mental 
struggles, and a few months after her return home she was re- 
ceived into the Catholic Church, feeling, she used to say, as 
though she had entered a haven of rest which every succeeding 
year only made more thoroughly tranquil. Never, perhaps, was 
her steady faith more fully shown than during the Council win- 
ter, which she passed in Rome, when, amidst the din and turmoil 
of that time, her mind was not for an instant disturbed, the Holy 
Spirit guiding the Church being visibly clear to her through and 
above the clamor of its humanelements. And this orthodox prin- 
ciple, daily clearer to her intelligent and spiritual mind, solaced and 
supported her under every fresh circumstance, enabling her also 
to see how, no matter what abuses or “ fallings-off” took place 
either in the past or present, that the church shakes them off 
with an energy that is divine, springing up afresh with the 
strength of a young eagle. Nay, more, instead of narrowing, 
her conversion naturally only widened, her sympathies; for while 
it filled her with humility for the grace bestowed upon her, she 
gained thereby an ever-increasing conviction of the existence of 
invincible ignorance, meeting as she did, in her daily intercourse 
with other creeds, such numbers whom she knew to be too no- 
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ble-minded not to sacrifice every worldly interest to follow truth, 
could they but see it as distinctly as herself. Her own experi- 
ence, however, had shown her the futility of constant argument; 
hence her guiding principle henceforward was never to com- 
mence it. To those who inquired sincerely she would give “ rea- 
son for the faith that was in her,” or perhaps simply advise them 
to apply to the nearest parish priest—the doctrines of the church 
being everywhere the same, she would say, and not requiring 
the gloss of any personal prestige. For all others she merely 
prayed, but with an earnestness of which few ever had the least 
idea. 

To these principles, steadily carried out with a Christian 
charity and tenderness rarely equalled, improved, too, by the 
daily discipline of her most spiritual inner life, Mary Stanley 
owed the remarkable influence and popularity which she enjoy- 
ed and used for such high purpose in her generation, and which 
now makes her loss well-nigh irreparable. Nor had her task been 
so easy as may now appear; for though her immediate family 
never allowed her to feel any difference for her change of faith, 
many others from secondary motives did resent it at the time, 
and heartburnings had not failed her. But this, she would say, 
is only what every convert must at first expect—the price to be 
paid for the blessing ‘they receive. That it need not last or be- 
come an obstacle to peace and love depends, on the other hand, 
altogether upon the conduct of each individual. A hard struggle 
it doubtless is to an affectionate heart, but meekness and loving 
endurance surely bring their recompense in the end. Acting on 
this conviction, Miss Stanley never separated from an old friend, 
while at the same time the church rarely has possessed a more 
faithful or obedient child. 

Looking for no honor, and at all times content that “others 
should reap where she had sown,” as her mother often predicted 
would be her fate in life, Miss Stanley settled down quietly to her 
“charities” on returning from Constantinople, devoting herself 
to them with all the greater energy now that her religious scru- 
ples and doubts had at length found repose. 

Her brother was not yet Dean of Westminster, nor did he 
even think about it, so that it was a singular chance which at- 
tracted her to the district that later became his home, and led 
her to purchase a house in Westminster in the centre of squalor 
and neglect. There she speedily organized various undertak- 
ings similar to those she had established at Norwich: a lodg- 
ing-house for poor women, with a kitchen and a matron; an 
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industrial laundry in her garden, and a work-room where she 
found work for women. In this circumstances at the moment 
favored her, for the government was giving contracts to supply 
clothing for the army. Instantly Miss Stanley sent in an 
offer, which was accepted, and in one year, employing soldiers’ 
widows and children in preference to others, she delivered 
no less than forty thousand shirts to the British War Office. It 
was quite a sight to see her superintending, nay, more often 
cutting out the materials herself, inspecting and encouraging 
even when obliged to reject work which might not reach the 
prescribed standard. In course of time the system was changed 
by the authorities, but Miss Stanley also changed to others; for 
one of her great characteristics was a singular readiness to take 
up or lay down a work the instant anything showed that its suita- 
bleness had ceased. But it were endless inconsequence to enu- 
merate her achievements; for, besides her own special “ works,” 
no national event ever failed to touch her heart and bring forth 
her powers. Thus in them all was she active: in Lancashire dur- 
ing the cotton famine ; in 1870, at the time of the Franco-German 
war, when she undertook one department of the “Society for 
Aid to Sick and Wounded”; or was to be found helping regularly 
at the district Soup Kitchen in Westminster, especially when 
smallpox was raging there, and, the heads of families fearing to 
attend, Miss Stanley did more than double duty; while at an- 
other time she originated the “Flower Mission,” which has 
since grown so vast, never allowing any of them, however, to 
interfere with her own much-loved penny savings-banks, private 
clothing clubs, and the like. Her hand and, above all, her. 
head were always ready, again, as her mother said when she 
begged the motto “to be put on Mary’s grave”: “ Never weary 
in well-doing.” Work amongst the poor, and charity of all kinds, 
was to her as necessary as air and food, but at the same time 
it was of the genuine kind. Of her the Weekly Register has said 
that she was “the sort of Christian worker and philanthropist 
of whom we now need a large army. Miss Stanley did for her- 
self and by herself, and she did always, what most of us wish 
that others would do for us. She mingled personally with the 
poorest of the poor, and was as practical as she was earnest in 
uplifting them. She talked no rubbish about ‘not giving to the 
undeserving,’ but worked hard to make the undeserving deserv- 
ing. She succeeded in many thousands of instances. She was 
modest, sympathetic, and. hard-working—the three requisites 
of practical charity. Five hundred Miss Stanleys in the metro- 
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polis would get rid of more than half the ‘undeserving.’” Her 
tastes and pursuits, it is true, ave now shared by many pious 
and good women; not always, we fear, with the entire absence 
of amour-propre which distinguished her on every occasion. Few, 
for instance, had any idea that when in good health her day 
began by early Mass—so early that one gentleman, who often 
reached London by the night mail, used to say that the only 
person he ever met when driving to his house in Park Lane was 
Miss Stanley toiling up the hill to half-past seven o’clock Mass 
in Farm Street. At breakfast with her family or friends her 
thoughts were given to topics of general interest, without hurry 
or allusion to her own affairs; yet ten A.M. saw her installed 
in her house at York Street, Westminster, where until the 
afternoon she was the “servant of the poor.” Thenceforward 
again she belonged to her own rank of life, mingling in that 
sphere of intellect and general interests which her position 
placed at her command. Even there, however, she took every 
opportunity of continuing her acts of kindness and Christian 
charity, rarely passing a day without visiting a sick or afflicted 
friend. The pleasant stories, tender sympathy, brightness, and 
courage which her presence brought them are still fresh in 
the memories of countless numbers; while others tell of the 
ready counsel, the benefit of her experience, and the encour- 
agement in charitable aspirations she constantly afforded them. 
To one she would characteristically say: “If you stop to count 
the difficulties you will never do anything in life. Begin! and 
they will vanish”; or another she helped to bear some domestic 
cross and to march on in firmer reliance upon supernatural aid. 
Her warm, affectionate heart and sympathizing nature attracted 
confidence and drew love towards her, whilst in return such a 
strengthening influence seemed to go forth from her Christian, 
Catholic mind that waverings and faintheartedness somehow 
vanished. And what a loyal friend and true she was! show- 
ing a steadiness under weal or woe, a delicacy of feeling a 
consideration, a power of silence and discretion, an inventive 
thoughtfulness, a recollection in absence, which none but those 
who had personal experience of it could ever imagine. Even 
in the midst of the great whirl of London evening society, the 
social elements of which none more keenly enjoyed, she was 
ever doing kindnesses and ready to enter into the joys of others. 
A rare and beautiful character Mary Stanley’s truly was—one 
to whose many-sidedness it is impossible in a short notice to 
do even scant justice, full of sound common sense and practical 
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wisdom, which an intense love of God, and, through him, of her 
neighbor, purified and idealized, enabling her to use her gifts 
for the highest purposes without being aware of her importance, 
or ever seeking to shine before those amongst whom she never- 
theless was a bright star and made a mark in her generation 
that will be of lasting benefit. 

All the more do we recognize this now as we read Cardinal 
Newman's address on the change towards Catholics in England 
during the last thirty years, and see the part in it which he assigns 
to those converts, sisters, daughters, and others, who have proved 
to their Protestant families that they had not lost their “human 
affections and human tastes, and were still human beings in whom 
they could be interested, sympathize with, and exchange good of- 
fices before the question of religion came into consideration; .. . 
possessing that moral magnetism which unites men to each other, 
and may be expressed by the word ‘ neighborly,’”. . . while “the 
converts on their side have not denied the existence of strong 
religious sentiment in those they had left behind.” First amongst 
these the name of Mary Stanley springs to many lips, and for such 
reasons her memory daily grows dearer to her large and varied 
circle of friends. “Her works,” no doubt, “follow her,” but 
their influence remains behind to enlighten and guide the weary 
wayfarers along the same narrow path. Nay, more, her reward 
seemed almost foreshadowed here on earth, for the two dearest 
wishes of her heart were fulfilled in the constant presence of her 
much-loved relatives beside her sick-bed, and, on the other hand, 
in the spiritual ministrations of her old and faithful friend, the 
present Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. In a singular de- 
gree peace and love were hers, while the prayers of sick and 
poor still rise to heaven in her behalf. 
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“*T arose, and am still with you. Alleluia,”—ROMAN MISSAL. 


For six long weeks I seemed to hear 
Our Lord’s dear, human voice, 

Whose peaceful sweetness made my soul 
In sorrow most rejoice ; 
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I hearkened to his tender words, 
I touched his garment’s hem, 
Wandering by blue Genesareth, 
Through proud Jerusalem ; 
I flung my palm beneath his feet, 
I sought Gethsemani, 
Where, weary with the thought of sin, 
I wept its misery. j 
I followed unto Pilate’s hall, 
Weeping for reed and crown; 
I saw the patient Son of God 
Beneath the Cross bend down— 
Burdened with mine iniquity, 
Sore bruiséd for my sin, 
The bitter cup of gall for him 
And love my share therein. 
I knelt beneath the cruel tree, 
The wood with load so sweet, 
And bent with love, so rich in grief, 
To kiss the wounded feet. 


When now, on Easter morn are oped 
The gates of Paradise, 

I come with Magdalen to bear 
Forgiven love’s sweet spice, 

Through all the glory of the day 
Earth seems to feel some loss: 

Still is the voice for which love longs, 
And bare the uplifted Cross ; 

My soul’s true love is taken away.— 
Nay, little one, be wise : 

Among the lilies lo! he waits, 
Clad in his love’s disguise. 

In blessing shall he speak once more, 
Calming thy love and fear ; 

Rejoice, and fear not: his great love 
Still holds him prisoner here. 





(April, 
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BY KATHLEEN O’MEARA, AUTHOR OF ‘‘A WOMAN'S TRIALS,” ‘‘1ZA’S STORY,” ‘‘A 
SALON IN THE LAST DAYS OF THE EMPIRE,” ‘‘ FREDERIC OZANAM,” 


‘* PEARL,” ETC. 


CHAPTER VII. 
VICTOR'S BRIBE, 


THE old man was failing rapidly ; he grew weaker from day 
to day, until one morning, about a week after he had banished 
Follette to her room, he found he could not get out of bed. 
When Victor went in to him he saw that a great change had 
taken place; the old man was very white, and his voice was so 
feeble that he could hardly raise it above a whisper. 

“I’m not well, lad; I don’t know what’s amiss, eh?” he said, 
with a helpless, inquiring look at the strong young fellow, who 
stood, in the pride of his health, looking down on him. 

“It’s the weather, patron; the sudden heat of the last few 
days has been too much for you. You'll be all right to-morrow,” 
said Victor in a cheerful tone. 

“ Ah! you think I will. To-morrow,eh?” And the trembling 
fingers fretted over the shabby brown coverlet, and the sunken 
eyes fixed a look of searching appeal on Victor’s face. “You 
don’t think I ought to take some physic, something to put me on 
my legs, eh?” 

“T would not meddle with physic, if I were you, patron; it’s 
nothing but the heat. I’m limp myself these two days; I feel as 
if my legs were going to give way under me.” 

“Ah! you feel that, do you?—a strong young fellow like 
you, eh? No wonder if I feel a bit queer. It’s the heat. Then 
you wouldn’t send for anybody, eh?” 

“Certainly not. I'd rather spend the money on food than on 
doctors. They’re a set of sharks; they give folks stuff to make 
them sick, and then make believe to ¢ure them.” 

“The villains!’ I’m not up to their tricks. There was that 
old man that attended my father; you remember him? A clever 
fellow he was, and honest, eh? He lived at Barache.” 

“He did, and he was buried there ten years ago.” 

“Dead! Eh? Ha! That’s a pity. Suppose I got ill, what 
should we do?’ There’s a man at Cotor, isn’t there?” 

“ A fool and a scoundrel. He'd half kill you and take the skin 
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off your back. If you got ill and must have some one, I’d send to 
Tarbes and have a regular good doctor from there. It would be 
better to pay a hundred francs for one visit all in lump, and be 
cured, than to be fleeced by degrees for nothing.” 

“What! what! Eh? A hundred francs! What villains to 
trade on the sufferings of us poor devils! The law ought to pre- 
vent it; it’s wicked. But if one were ill—” 

“Pshaw! you'll be all right to-morrow, patron,” said Victor, 
with a shrug, and the contemptuous gesture comforted Gripard 
more than sympathy would have done. 

“ Ah! you think so, lad? To-morrow,” he repeated to himself. 
But he turned with loathing from the food Victor brought him, 
and touched nothing all day. 

To-morrow came, and Gripard, instead of being all right, was 
worse. He was exhausted by the long fast, and had passed a 
feverish night ; his eyes were like burning glass, and he wandered 
slightly, calling for Jeanne, and then remembering and asking for 
Follette. Victor noticed these symptoms, and his pulses quick- 
ened with a horrible hope. If the old man were to die at once, 
before Jules came back, all would be right. Follette might go her 
way; she would be a good riddance once everything was in Vic- 
tor’s possession. He had been as fond of her as it was in him to 
be fond of any oné; but she had tired him out, and he would 
gladly hand her over to Jules or anybody else. The game had 
narrowed to a few throws, and at this moment it was entirely in 
Victor’s hands. He believed that Gripard was dying an easy, 
natural death that he, Victor, had done nothing to accelerate. He 
did not stick at many things to accomplish an end, but he would 
have stuck at this; he would not lift a finger to hasten the old 
man’s death, but neither would he lift a finger to postpone it. 
There. was no reason, in fact, why anybody should. Gripard 
might just as well go now, to-day, as in a month’s time; he had a 
miserable life of it, and he was of no use to anybody by staying, 
whereas by going just at the right moment he would be of very 
great use to somebody. 

When Gripard again hinted in a timorous way at sending for 
a doctor or getting some physic, Victor pooh-poohed the notion, 
and wondered at a wise man wanting to fool away his money to 
sharks. 

“But where is Follette? Why does she not come and look 
after me?” Gripard asked again in a querulous tone. 

“Follette is up-stairs; you forbade her to come down till she 
gave in about the marriage,” said Victor. 
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“Never mind that. I want her now. Tell her to come 
to me.” 

But it would not have suited Victor’s purpose at all to bring 
the two together at the present moment, and luckily it was easy 
enough to keep them apart. He took care not to inform Follette 
that her uncle was ill, and she was not likely to find it out in any 
other way. Follette at first had made up her mind that she would 
eat nothing that Victor brought her, but this heroic resolution 
soon broke down under the imperious cravings of a healthy 
young appetite ; the poor child watched eagerly for the sound of 
her jailer’s step at her door, and the moment his back was turned 
she fell ravenously on her scanty rations. But she fed on hope 
more than on the bread and cold soup. It was a wonder to her- 
self how she kept up her heart through those dreary days; but 
she did, and even her spirits to a surprising degree. She sat at 
her casement, where the June sun came streaming in, warm and 
golden, and she watched the silver chord of the river curling 
between the green banks where wild flowers, forget-me-nots, and 
bluebells grew plentifully, and her heart went out to the sweet 
glory of the summer till she could almost have sung with the 
birds. Birds will sing when the sun shines, even if they are ina 
cage and robbed of their mate. Follette felt that the door of her 
cage would open ; captivity could not last for ever. It was not 
that she expected death to come and set her free. She had turned 
her thoughts that way for the first two days, when she had meant 
to starve rather than take her food from Victor; but it would 
not do. She discovered that she was too young and strong for 
death to think of her; while she was weak and hungry the black 
shadow seemed very close, but with her hunger it vanished, and 
now it seemed to have receded into some dim region amongst 
terrors too remote to become real. Why should she die in her 
vigorous spring-time, when the whole world was so full of life, 
when the day of resurrection that came round year after year . 
had called up the fields and the forest into a new and glorious 
youth after the long winter’s sleep? There were flowers in the 
grass and foliage on the trees, and the summer breeze swept over 
them and wafted songs of hope and deliverance to Follette 
through her open window. She listened to the rustle of the leaves 
and the distant heaving of the forest, and the hum of the bees that 
the butterflies were chasing round the old lavender-bush by the 
gate, and she felt that God was very good, who had made all 
these beautiful things ; and God was her father. The old life of 
monotonous work wore an enchanted glory as she looked out 
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through the bars of her cage at the gray belfry that stood high 
and clear against the darkening green of the forest and the liquid 
blue of the sky, while the deep tone of the Angelus bell mingled 
with the voices of children playing on the road, and with the 
scent of the lavender and the honeysuckle. It all seemed won- 
drously fair to Follette, and when God gave the old life back to 
her she would be more docile and humble and brave, and not take 
it all for granted without a word of thanks, as in the old days. 

The most exciting occupation of the day to her was to watch 
her uncle and Victor going in and out of the house; no one 
else crossed the inhospitable threshold of Quatre Vents. But it 
struck her as odd that she should not have seen her uncle for some 
days ; she could scarcely have missed him coming and going, for 
she had nothing to do but watch for him, and even if she were 
looking away she would have heard the sound of his step on the 
gravel. At last she determined to ask Victor if he were ill. 

“ The rheumatism has come back into his legs, and he can’t ' 
walk,” was the reply, given in a dry tone. 

“ There’s nothing more the matter?” 

“What more would you have? That ought to content you, 
seeing it’s your fault ; it’s worrying about you that brought back 
the pains.” And with this he turned and left her. 

Follette felt very miserable. She did not believe it was her 
doing that her uncle’s legs had got bad again; but she would 
gladly have gone down and rubbed them for him, and done what 
she could to atone for having vexed and thwarted him. When 
Victor came up next morning she begged him to ask her uncle 
to let her come and rub him. 

“Twill not speak to him, and I will come up-stairs as soon as 
I have done the rubbing,” she said entreatingly. 

“] don’t think he is in a mood to care to see you; but I will 
ask him,” said Victor. 

He returned in a short time with the message that her uncle 
was very angry at her daring to propose coming into his pre- 
sence until she was ready to say she would do his bidding in all 
things—“ in all things,’ Victor repeated, emphasizing the words 
significantly. Follette made no answer, and Victor went away. 
He left the house immediately, but by the back door, so that she 
might not see him and take advantage of her uncle’s being alone 
to come down and sue for pardon. 

Meantime Gripard lay in bed, helpless, longing for Follette 
and calling to her by the hour; but his voice was too feeble to 
reach her. Follette’s room was over the scullery ; the large room 
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over the kitchen had been occupied by Gripard’s parents and 
never used since their death; beyond it was Jeanne’s room, and 
Gripard’s was under this; he was consequently a long way off 
from Follette, with closed doors between them. He was very 
wretched ; he knew that he was very ill, perhaps too ill to recover. 
Victor’s assurance, repeated with cool indifference every day, that 
he would be all right to-morrow, had ceased to give him any 
comfort, but he was too much afraid of Victor to tell him so and 
insist on having a doctor. He felt his isolation and the unkind- 
nesg of the neighbors keenly, forgetting that it was his own doing 
if they neglected him now that he wanted them, seeing that when 
he did not want them he had been rude and churlish and kept 
everybody from his door. But as the days dragged on, and the 
long, wakeful nights, his thoughts turned inwards, and he saw 
within himself the answer to many things that had seemed to him 
unjust. His own life stood out in strong relief against the dark- 
ness, and it was not a consoling picture to gaze at during the 
watches of the night. He had saved his money and put his heart 
into it, and now in his necessity it could not procure him even 
the necessaries of life. He had worshipped a false god, he had 
consecrated his life to him, and the false god refused him a bless- 
ing ; he had no one else to pray to in his extremity, and the false 
god mocked him. The gold that he had gloated over many a 
night, feasting his eyes on it and drinking in the chink of the glit- 
tering coins like the sweetest music; the gold that he had gath- 
ered into his palm and kissed as if it had been a living thing that 
could feel his caress—the gold was of no more use to him now 
than so much dirt. Any pauper, any sick dog who could crawl 
out and show his wounds on the roadside, was better off than he, 
for the dog would excite compassion in some passer-by, and he 
would throw him a bone or a glance of pity. And here was Gri- 
pard abandoned under his own roof, not able to get a drink to 
quench his thirst. Why did Follette not come to him? He had 
been fond of the little thing, and not unkind until she thwarted 
him. He had told himself that it was for her good that he was 
forcing her into a hateful marriage ; that he was thereby securing 
her interests ; but this sophistry was silenced now. In that hide- 
ous spectre of his own life that haunted him day and night he saw 
that Follette, too, had been sacrificed to the false god; that he had 
been thinking only of providing a keeper for his money. The 
terror of being “ ruined when he was in his grave” had made him 
pitiless and cruel to his sister’s child. He saw, moreover, that 
Victot had duped him, that he was a bad, heartless fellow; the 
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love of money, which had made a bond between them once, 
now made the young man hateful in his eyes. It was for the 
sake of such a man as this that he had acted like a hard tyrant 
to gentle, loving little Follette! Gripard bit the bed-clothes in 
his rage and misery, and called out to Follette by the hour: 
“Come tome, petiote! I will forgive theeeverything. I am bet. 
ter than thou. thinkest, my little Follette. I have done the best 
for thee, and thou shalt marry Jules! Only come to thy poor 
old uncle, my Follette!” But the cracked, weak voice died away 
in the low-ceiled room, and then the old man would lapse into 
silence, while the tears trickled down his face, wetting the brown 
coverlet. 

Follette, sitting at the window, wondered that she did not see 
Victor going out, but concluded that her uncle would not be left 
alone, and that Victor was staying at home to keep company with 
him, perhaps to rub him. There was some comfort in this, and 
in the good smell of bouillon that came up from the kitchen, for it 
proved that her uncle was taking nourishing food. If she had 
but known, these savory fumes were an additional suffering to 
him. He longed for bouillon, but Victor said it would increase the 
fever, and that he could not let him have a drop; it was for him- 
self that the pot-au-feu was simmering on the hearth, and amazing 
the dumb household’ gods by its unaccustomed presence there. 


The rich miser was not much better fed than Follette, and 
nothing but love of life and the cravings of exhausted nature en- 
abled him to touch the meagre messes that Victor set before him. 
Victor considered he was doing quite enough in providing the 
old man with his usual food; since it had been enough for him to 
live on, it was enough for him to die on, and there was no kind- 
ness in prolonging unnecessarily a life which was now no better 
than a living death. But while waiting with placid patience for 
the end Victor had some personal preoccupations that made him 
anxious to postpone it until his arrangements were made. He 
wanted to ascertain where Gripard had secreted his money. The 
will would eventually put him in undisputed possession of all the 
old man had, but if he could get hold of the money beforehand 
he would avoid the slander and ill-will that was certain to follow 
when the extent of the legacy became known. The will was so 
worded that it gave no clue to the amount of the testator’s pro- 
perty, but the truth would soon be discovered and all Bacaram 
would be informed of it ; whereas if Victor could find the money 
beforehand, and stow it away in some place of safe-keeping, no 
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one need ever be the wiser. If the sum was a good round one, as 
he suspected, he meant to come Don Magnifico over Bacaram and 
present Quatre Vents to Follette ; thus he would apply a salve to 
his own conscience and earn a character for disinterestedness and 
magnanimity. Little as Victor cared for his fellow-creatures, he 
felt bitterly their aloofness and the latent mistrust which he read 
in their cold looks and altered manners of late. Ever since 
Jeanne’s death a marked change had come over the village to- 
wards him. People noticed that Gripard had grown surly and 
suspicious ; he had never been neighborly, but he now quarrelled 
with the few old friends who had always been tolerated, if not 
actually welcome, at Quatre Vents. Mme. Bibot felt especially 
aggrieved at this treatment ; she had never borne much love to 
Victor, and she interpreted the changed state of things at Quatre 
Vents according to her lights—that is to say, her prejudices: Vic- 
tor was circumventing the old man, and the pair were persecuting 
little Follette to death. Now, if it turned out that Gripard left 
his house or his money to the designing knave it would be a clear 
‘case of “captation,” and the law would break the will. Proofs 
were plentiful; and as to witnesses, their name would be legion. 
Bacaram, you see, was valiant in prospective battle for Follette’s 
future interests, but, though everybody suspected she was at the 
present moment the victim of some sort of foul play, no one stir- 
red a finger to come to her assistance. Meantime they relieved 
their feelings and satisfied their sense of justice by tacitly show- 
ing Victor what they thought of him; they kept aloof and cast 
cold looks upon him. Victor understood the meaning of this 
ostracism perfectly, and he enjoyed in imagination the pleasure 
of confounding the malignity of his enemies, and making them 
stare in wonder at his generosity and their own ‘short-sighted- 
ness. 

“If I could wheedle or frighten the secret out of the old 
man!” he thought, as he ate his comfortable supper that evening 
with an appetite that no mental preoccupations had power to 
affect. Still, he was much exercised in his mind. Several slices of 
boiled beef, piles of fried potatoes, and a couple of roasted apples 
disappeared from before him, and then, pushing aside the dishes, 
he leaned his elbow on the table and proceeded to ruminate at 
leisure on the subject of his anxiety. Suddenly a look of triumph 
lit up his face. 

“T have it! I will bribe him with a bowl of bouillon.” 

He took up the candle and went into Gripard’s room. 

“He is dying; there is no time to lose,” thought Victor, as 
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he approached the bed, holding the light so that it fell full on 
Gripard’s face. 

“ How do you feel, patron?” 

“ Badly, lad, badly. What ails Jeanne that she doesn’t come 
tome? Tell her to come at once.” 

“ Jeanne is gone. Don't you remember? You mean Follette.” 

“ Aye, aye, Follette. I was always fond of the little one; she 
is Martha's child. Martha is angry. She won't speak to me. | 
want her to fetch M. le Curé,” 

“You're not as bad as that, patron. You want more food to 
make you strong; you've let yourself go too low. You'd likea 
bowl of beef-soup, wouldn't you?” 

“Beef soup? Aye, aye; Jeanne spends too much money, 
They're all robbing me! Too many mouths to feed.” 

This was terrible. It seemed to Victor that, in his eagerness 
to clutch at his opportunity, he had lost it. He had starved the 
old man into delirium, and it was now doubtful whether it was 
not too late to undo the mischief. Should he start off for 
the nearest doctor, or should he try to revive his strength by 
nourishment? Gripard looked as if he might die in the night; 
his voice was shrill, but weak as an infant's; he could not lift his 
hand, and his eyes were like dying lamps, deep sunk in their 
sockets. It was a pitiable sight—the living corpse huddled upon 
the neglected bed and gasping for breath in the poisoned air of 
the room, while the hot fingers kept restlessly moving to and fro. 
Still he was not unconscious, though he wandered. Victor might 
possibly extract the secret from him. 

“ Patron,” he said, “ I’m sure a little wine would do you good. 
You have a few bottles in the cellar, have you not? Tell me 
where the key is and I will fetch one up.” 

“Eh, eh! The cellar? Who'’sthere? There's nothing in the 
cellar but empty bottles. D’ye hear? Nothing else.” The 
lack-lustre eyes glared at Victor with an expression that startled 
him, it was so fierce; in the delirium of death the ruling passion 
blazed up as strong as ever. 

“You are not afraid of me, patron? Don’t you know me?” 
said Victor, in a voice meant to be caressing. 

* «Know thee? Aye, a cunning varlet! A thief... ras- 
cal...” 

“ Nay, patron, you mistake me for Jules,” said Victor depre- 
catingly. 

“Jules! Jules was a good lad. Thou art a knave and a hypo- 
crite! Thou wouldst rob me! Get thee from my sight!” 
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“Thank heaven I have the will!” thought Victor. But he 
must make a last effort to get hold of the money. He was turn- 
ing away when Gripard showed increased signs of agitation ; he 
tried to point to something and mumbled incoherently. Victor 
lowered the light and looked round and about the bed, but he 
could see nothing. 

“What is it, patron?” he said, bending closer to catch what 
the other was trying to say. 

With a desperate effort Gripard put out his hand and clutched 
the candle, pulled it to him, and blew it out with his panting breath. 

“ Thou wouldst ruin me before I am in my grave! Wasting 
light . . . as if candles grew like grass. . .” 

They were now in total darkness, for Victor had taken the 
precaution to close the door; he groped his way to it, and the 
red embers on the kitchen hearth sent a flickering glow into the 
bed-room. 

Victor reclosed the door, relighted his candle, poured some 
bouillon into a saucepan, and set it on the fire. In a few minutes 
it was hot, and he carried it in to Gripard. 

“Here is something that will do you good, patron,” he said; 


' and laying the candlestick at a safe distance, he lifted Gripard’s 


head with his left hand, and held the bow] to him with the other. 
The old man made a querulous, beaver-like noise, mumbling some- 
thing about Jeanne squandering his money; but when the soup 
touched his lips he clutched the bowl with both hands, and held 
it till he had finished every drop, swallowing the bouillon in 
short, greedy gulps. Then he drew a long breath and fell back 
on his pillow, smacking his lips. 

“Perhaps you'll sleep a bit now,” said Victor, “and then by 
and by I'll bring you some more.” 

“ Aye, lad, aye,” said the old man ; “it was good.” 

“You are not angry with me for bringing it to you? I bought 
the meat out of that crown you gave me to buy ribbons for Fol- 
lette. I did not spend the money.” 

“That was well. Thou art a wise lad.” 

Victor drew the coverlet straight and tucked the old man in 
with ostentatious care. As he was leaving the room it struck 
him that a breath of fresh air might help the effect of the bouillon, 
so he opened the casement wide an@ let in the pure night air. 
The stars were out, and a young silver crescent was set in the 
deep-blue sky; the church, the gray belfry tower, the forest, the 
cottages floated in the sweet moonlight. The village was asleep ; 
only one cottage on the other side of the river showed a lighted 
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window, that glowed like a danger-signal where all was security 
and peace. The noisy little Dole hushed its chatter, and sped 
along with a subdued, silvery tinkle that made the stillness deep. 
er. Victor leaned against the window-sill and enjoyed the beauty 
of the night. Not that he saw it; but he felt it in some dull way, 
as perhaps the animals do, unconsciously touched by its serene 
and tender loveliness, though there was no response within him 
to the pure influences of the. stars or the mystic moonlight. 
After a while he closed the window, and, seeing that Gripard lay 
perfectly quiet, he went back into the kitchen, and sat down and 
thrust his hands into his pockets, and began to consider what his 
next step should be. 

He felt sure the bouillon would prove beneficial; the old man 
had taken it with a gusto that showed there was yet some vitality 
left in him. If he got a snatch of sleep, and then had another 
bowlful, the chances were that he would come back to his right 
mind. Victor waited about an hour, and then opened the door 
gently ; the light from the kitchen sent a bright line across the 
floor, but no sound came from the bed. 

“ How do you feel now, patron?” he asked in a low voice ; but 
there was no answer, so he closed the door and sat down again. 
Suddenly he remembered that he had bought a newspaper and 
not yet looked at it... He took it out, and proceeded to peruse it 
with his usual cautious attention, beginning at the beginning, and 
going through every column as if it were of the utmost impor- 
tance not to miss one line. There were a few clever robberies 
and a good murder; the heading Gazette des Tribunaux fur- 
nished an exciting trial. The Nouvelles de l’Etranger and the 
Bourse were dry reading, for Victor had no interest in any of the 
topics they included; but he went through them conscientiously 
all the same. At the top of the third page something quickened 
his attention and made his features contract with an angry ex- 
pression ; the offensive passage appeared in a review of the exhi- 
bition of sculpture, and ran thus: 

“ Amongst these latter there is a group which has attracted 
much interest. It consists of two figures, an old woman and a 
young girl; the delicate beauty of the latter, the graceful curves 
of the head and neck, the firm, spirited lines of the figure, are in 
striking contrast with the Gecrepit form and wrinkled but charac- 
teristic features of the old granddame. The composition indi- 
cates power and originality ; and as we understand that M. Jules 
Valdory is not much over twenty, he bids fair to take rank in his 
art and reach success while young enough to enjoy it.” 
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Victor read the article twice over, and then muttered some- 
thing between his set teeth. It was a mercy this had not appeared 
sooner. If Gripard had seen it Jules might have run a chance of 
being forgiven. 

“] don’t grudge him his success, since it is not likely to inter- 
fere with mine,” said Victor, as he laid down the newspaper. _He 
was in a’‘mood to deal out pardons and magnanimity to all man- 
kind; he wanted to make a compromise with his conscience, for 
he was intent On something which, if it could not be called a deed 
of darkness in the worst sense, must needs be done in the dark 
and would never bear the light. Victor felt an urgent longing 
for justification before his inward self—that secret tribunal whose 
decrees overrule all others, and whose condemnation lies so 
heavily on a human being that the esteem and praise of the whole 
world besides cannot console him for it. The dread of being 
haunted all his life by the Nemesis of this secret court poisoned 
beforehand the fruits of his success, and stimulated him to seek a 
verdict of acquittal at any cost, even if he obtained it on a quibble. 

“ Follette shall have Quatre Vents,” he said to himself, “and 
Jules will make his fortune, and they will both be all the happier 
for working on together instead of coming into a lot of money 
that they would not know how to spend. Jules would throw up 
work and go to the dogs, and Follette would be a miserable 
woman. They both will have reason to bless me for delivering 
them from the curse of too much money.” 

But he had not yet delivered them from it; he had yet to get 
the key of the cellar. It was probably under a tile on the roof 
or up some chimney; heaven and Gripard alone knew—misers 
had such wonderful cunning in those things! 

Victor opened the door again, but not a word came from the 
bed. The old man was sleeping as sound as a child; or—good 
God! could it be? He took a step nearer, and, holding the candle 
high above his head, looked and listened with bated breath. The 
sound of Gripard’s breathing, quick and regular, fell on his ear 
like sweetest music. He laid down the candle on the chimney- 
piece, and fetched a bowl of bouillon, which he placed on a table 
close to Gripard’s hand in case he should wake and feel inclined 
to take it. 

“The sleep is the best food he could have. Qui dort, dine,” 
thought Victor, and he left the room and went softly up-stairs 
and to bed. 


Victor was up with the dawn next morning, and crept down 
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the moment he was dressed to see how Gripard was. He found 
him awake and perfectly collected. He had slept the candle out, 
and awoke when it was quite dark, so Victor escaped a scolding 
for his extravagance; he had not seen the soup, which was now 
removed discreetly before the shutters were opened. 

“You are a new man to-day, patron. That bouillon did you 
good. You'd like a little more of it?” Victor said. 

“ Aye, lad. Have you any more?” 

“]T have a good bowlful. You needn’t grudge taking it. I 
told you I bought the meat and a lot of bones out of my own 
money.” 

“That was well. It’s the least you may do for me, lad; I’ve 
done a deal for you, eh?” 

“You have, patron, and I’m not ungrateful, although you said 
hard things to me last night.” 

“Last night, eh? Well, never mind; I wasn’t quite myself 
last night. But that bouillon did me a deal of good.” 

“Tt sent you to sleep, and that’s the best physic. You must 
have a little good wine now. The doctor told me so yester- 
day.” 

“Ah! That scoundrel from Barache, eh? Is he coming 
here?” 

“No, patron. I met him, and put him up to a dodge for get- 
ting his hay cheap, and then I got an opinion out of him by way 
of payment.” 

“Knowing lad!” said Gripard, with a feeble chuckle. “ And 
what did the rascal say?” 

“He said I was to give you bouillon, and then if I found it 
agreed with you 1] was to give you more with a glass of old 
Bordeaux three times a day. He assured me this was the best 
medicine he could prescribe, and the only one you wanted. But 
when I spoke about it last night you called me hard names.” 

“Did 1? Eh? Never mind what I said last night. Get me 
the bouillon.” 

“ And how about the wine? Shall I fetch a bottle from the 
cellar?” : 

“The cellar! Ah! I’m not sure I care about the wine. That 
doctor man is a scoundrel; you said yourself he was. I wouldn't 
mind what he said. Bring me the bouillon.” Victor stood hesi- 
tating ; then his pale blue eyes gleamed with a light that was not 
goodly to see. Without making any answer he went into the 

. kitchen and proceeded to light the fire. In a very short time the 
soup was hot; he had a good bowlful of it to his breakfast of cold 
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beef and salad, and then, filling out a cupful, he took it in to 
Gripard. 

“See if it wants salt,” he said, holding him out a spoonful to 
taste. 

“Excellent! Give it me, lad.” And Gripard held his shak- 
ing hand toward the bowl; but Victor stepped back. 

“You sha’n’t taste another drop till I have the wine ready for 
you to take after it. Give me the key of the cellar to fetch up a 
bottle.” 

“The key? the cellar, eh? I have no key; I don’t know 
where it is. I'll look for it by and by, when I’ve taken the bouil- 
lon; I'll be able to get up and find it. Give me the bouillon, 
quick, lad.” And he held out his hands piteously, entreating with 
his trembling fingers. 

“You sha’n’t have a drop of it,” said Victor quietly; and he 
laid the bowl down where the savory fumes could reach the old 
man and tickle his greedy longing. 

“My good lad! I beg thee let me have it! I will find the 
key when I have refreshed myself. I can’t get up to look for 
it now.” 

“You can remember well enough. Where do you always 
keep it? In this room somewhere?” 

“T don’t know where it is. My head is astray. I will remem- 
ber after a while. Let me have the soup; that will strengthen 
me. Come, my good lad!” 

“You sha’n’t have a drop of it,” repeated Victor, thrusting his 
hands into his pockets and leaning against the door. “ What a fool 
you are, patron! Only think,” he went on in a tone of persua- 
. Siveness, “ whom are you keeping those few bottles of wine for? 
For Follette, who won’t say, God rest your soul! when she gets 
them? Or for me, who never touch wine? [hateit. You know 
I do.” 

“That’s right, lad. It’s poison, wine is, and costs a deal of 
money. It never did any one any good.” 

“Not unless they want it as you do now, patron; and [ tell 
you if you don’t have it you'll die. The doctor declared it was 
the one thing to save your life—that and the strong soup.” 

“ Aye, aye; but the soup first, and then we'll have the wine. 
I’m fainting for want of the soup.” 

“You shall have it when I have fetched the wine,” was the 
dogged reply, and Victor drew his thin lips together. 

Gripard fell back on his pillow with the whine of a baffled ani- 
mal. His tormentor’s hard face showed signs of indecision. What 
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if love of money should prove stronger than love of life, and that 
the old man should conquer him by that most irresistible of 
forces, the force of inertia? He was capable of letting himself 
die of hunger rather than risk his treasure. One thing was made 
clear, however: the money was in the cellar. 

“Look here, patron,” said Victor; softening his tone and open- 
ing wide the kitchen door, so that Gripard from his bed could 
see the big clock on the wall, “it wants three minutes of six now; 
if you tell me where the key is I will fetch the wine and hand you 
back the key before the clock strikes six. I could not carry away 
much wine in that time, could I? And that’s why you won't 
trust me, is it not? You're afraid I’d steal a few bottles.” 

He spoke so warmly, with an expression of contemptuous 
vexation, that Gripard began to relent. It was possible, after all, 
that the lad did not suspect the cellar contained anything but the 
wine, and, if so, he would not go peering about to look for any- 
thing else, so there would be no great harm in letting him fetch a 
bottle. The soup was smoking under Gripard’s nose, mocking 
his hunger, and he could not snatch at it. Victor saw his eyes 
wander greedily from it to him. 

“Three minutes, eh? And you'd come straight back ?” 

“Straight back. You can see the clock from this,” he said, 
pointing to the big white dial; “it’s now only two minutes to the 
hour. Where is the key? Come! the soup is getting cold. 
Trust me for two minutes.” 

His face wore a coaxing, humorous look that fairly disarmed 
the miser’s suspicions. 

“Well, well, the key? Where is it? See on the table there. 
No? Where has it gone to? Try in my pocket. Not there? 
Could it have dropped under the bed?” Victor looked, but of 
course saw no key. 

“It would not have slipped between the flooring, patron—got 
under some loose board?” 

“Nay, nay; the boards an’t loose, lad. Look behind the pil- 
low.” He grew visibly agitated as Victor, in obedience to his di- 
rections, tried one place after another; but when the young man 
looked behind the pillow, thrusting his hand right under the bol- 
ster, Gripard trembled so that the bed shook. 

“I must be on the right track now,” thought Victor. “It 
would not have slipped under the mattress, patron?” he said, still 
searching. 

“N-n-no,” said Gripard, but his teeth chattered with fright. 

“ All right,” thought Victor; “7’ai chaud / je brile ! The key is 
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somewhere near here.” He asked no more questions, but thrust 
his hand under the mattress, the old man making a piteous little 
cry as he felt the strong arm travelling under him from the head 
to the foot of the bed. 

“Here it is,” he said quietly, as if it were the most natural 
thing in the world for a huge rusty key to have slipped accidental- 
ly into the depth of a mattress through a slit in the ticking. 

“Ha! Thou art a handy fellow. Whatever brought the 
plaguy thing there? Make haste, lad, eh? Thou won't be long 
away, eh?” 

“No, not more than the time to go and come,” said Victor, 
and the clock struck six as he spoke. 

“ Leave the door open, wide back, eh? I don’t like to be all 
alone,” said Gripard ; and his eyes followed Victor with the look 
of a creature at bay, terrified, but still with a hope of escape. 

Victor lighted a candle and went down to the cellar. Some 
dozen bottles were ranged on a step opposite the door; he took 
the nearest to hand, and without a minute’s delay went back to 
the kitchen. 

“Here I am!” he said, ostentatiously holding out his two 
hands, one filled with the bottle, the other with the key and the 
candle. “I’ve hardly had time to plunder the cellar, have 1?” 

“Thou art a smart lad; but the soup is getting cold,” said 
Gripard. 

“TI hope you will go yourself for the next bottle you want,” 
said Victor, laying down the wine. “I’ve nearly sprained my 
wrist locking the door; it opened easily enough, but it was 
the devil to lock it. Heu!” And he rubbed his wrist and made 
a face as if in great pain. 

“It’s a trifle stiff, but there’s a way of doing it; I ought to 
have told thee how to do it. It wants a good shake. Where 
is it, lad—the key? I want to show thee how to put it in.” 

Victor had left it on the kitchen table. He fetched it and 
handed it to Gripard, who, instead of explaining how it was to 
be used, clutched it with his trembling fingers and hid it under 
the bed-clothes. Victor’s face wore a half-smile of amusement 
and contempt as he watched him. Was it possible the old 
sharper took Aim for such a fool as to have locked the door and 
given him back the key? Yet the old sharper did. 

“The bouillon, lad—give it me quick; it must be cold,” he 
said in a tone of peevish impatience, holding out a hand for the 
bowl. 

“Shall I warm it up?” said Victor. 
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“Nay, nay; it is hot enough. Give it me here!” 

There was just a moment's hesitation as Victor took up the 
bowl; but he handed it to Gripard, and as he watched him 
gulping down the soup with a loud noise the fresh, fair face 
presented a curious study of varying expression: mistrust, tri- 
umphant cunning, greed, and contemptuous pity chasing each 
other like flitting shadows in the pale blue eyes and over the 
thin, firm lips. If this succulent nourishment should prove strong 
enough to revive the old man permanently, Victor might indeed 
vote himself a fool, for he would have overshot the mark; but 
the fear seemed to vanish like a dark shadow from the keen face, 
and a horrid light of hope shot from the eyes and from the corners 
of the slit mouth. If ever death was written on a human face 
it was on Gripard’s; there was no mistaking the glaze of the 
sunken eyes that stared from the back of his head; the fallen 
jaw, the restless fingers feeling on the coverlet for something 
they never found—these signs were too reassuring to let any 
serious fears enter Victor’s mind. 

When Gripard had finished the soup Victor uncorked the 
wine and poured out a glass, and held it to the sick man’s lips; 
but Gripard had not swallowed the first sup when he was seized 
with such a violent fit of coughing that Victor thought he was 
going to choke; he rallied, however, and got back his breath, 
and lay panting on his pillow. Victor waited a few minutes, 
and then made some remark to the effect that he was sorry, but 
that the wine would do him good by and by. Gripard opened 
his eyes, and the vindictive glance they sent out was so horrible 
that it made Victor start as if a witness from the other side 
of the grave had risen up and accused him of his murderous 
thoughts. He turned away and went quietly out of the room. 

It was past the hour for taking Follette her bread and soup ; 
she was beginning to feel hungry and to wonder if he meant to 
cut her off the meal to-day, when she heard the welcome tread 
of his step on the stair. 

“T put down a pot-au-feu for your uncle,” he said, “so I have 
brought you some bouillon.” 

“ How is he?” inquired Follette. 

“ Better; he has been having a lot of strong soup. All that 
ails him is weakness; if he took proper food he would be all 
right soon.” 

“Ts his rheumatism very bad?” 

“No, it’s only his legs; there’s nothing else amiss with him.” 

“[ wish he would let me come and rub them,” said Follette, 
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with sweet self-forgetfulness. “Does he ever speak of me at 
all?” ; 

“ He asks every day after you.” 

“Ha! Then he misses me?” 

“ Of course he does ; you would be so useful to him now. He 
asks every day if you are not going to beg his pardon and prom- 
ise to do what he bids you.” 

Follette’s face, which had lit up with hope for a moment, fell, 
and she turned her head away and looked out of the window. 

“] always tell him that I can see you are coming round,” con- 
tinued Victor; “that you are more amiable to me, and that one 
of these days it will all come right.” 

Follette looked up quickly and flashed a glance of amazement 
and indignation at him. 

“You need not look as if I had accused you of a murder,” 
said Victor. “1 don’t believe a word of it ; I don’t want you to be 
civil to me; I would not marry you now if you went on your 
knees to me; but I don’t want to keep you cooped up here like 
a dog in a kennel, half-starved and miserable. You think it’s as 
much my doings as Gripard’s, but you are mistaken. I'd set you 
free this minute, if I dared; and I tell lies to keep him from 
starving you outright and cursing you all day long. You'll 
think the worse of me for that, too.” 

Follette did not know what to think of him. Her uncle’s last 
words had been so harsh and cruel that they justified her in be- 
lieving him capable of anything; and if it was true that Victor 
took her part and tried to represent her as in a more docile spirit, 
it only showed that her uncle was still enraged against her, since 
he would not give her a chance of proving whether it was true or 
not. Another point in favor of Victor’s sincerity was that her be- 
ing out of the way must be a great inconvenience to him; it 
threw the cooking, such as it was, and the washing-up, and a lot of 
other work on him that must be irksome to the last degree. 

“Let me go down with you now, and see if he will let me 
rub him,” she said, a sudden impulse seizing her. 

“Go by yourself, if you like to risk it,” replied Victor, “but 
wait till I am out of the house. He would turn us both out the 
moment he saw you—that I’ll swear to-—and lucky if we escaped 
without broken bones. I just hinted yesterday that if Mme. 
Bibot came in she would make some of that mess with barley and 
sorrel that he likes; he shook his stick at me, and swore if I let 
her or anybody else inside the door he'd break my skull. And he 


looked as if he would have had the greatest pleasure in doing it 
VOL. XXXI.—6 
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on the spot. It’s wonderful the strength he has; and he is go 
savage-tempered it’s all I can do to hold my own with him, 
But you can do as you like when I am out of the house. Do you 
want anything before I go?” 

Follette could hardly believe it was the same Victor who had 
jeered and taunted and persecuted her with such apparent satis. 
faction these weeks past, and who now spoke so frankly and kind. 
ly, offering to oblige and help her. 

He was the most puzzling human being: she had ever known— 
one time so odious and cruel, and then again so good-natured and 
anxious to please her. 

Follette’s face was an open book that any one might read. 
Victor read it plainly enough as she looked at him, debating 
whether she should believe in him or not. ! 

“You think I’m deceiving you, that I am plotting something 
to hurt you,” he said, meeting her troubled, candid glance. 
“Well, I can’t help it. You will find out some day that I’m 
not as black as you fancy ; that I am a good friend to you, anda 
generous one.” 

“ Tell me the truth about Jules?” said Follette. 

“]T have nothing to tell. He did not answer my letter.” 

“ Perhaps he never got it.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Victor in a tone of assent. 

“Write to him again. I will believe you are true and kind, 
if you do that,” said Follette, standing up and following him 
with clasped hands. 

“Will you?” He turned round and met her upturned, ap- 
pealing face. “Then I'll write to him.” 

“ Merci!” said Follette ; something nearly choked the word in 
her throat, but Victor heard it. 


TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH. 





ON DIVES IN HELL 


ASKING A DROP OF WATER FROM HEAVEN. 
“Send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his finger in water to cool my tongue.” 


THE cunning rogue! How well he knew 
That if from heaven he could entice 

One drop of its refreshing dew, 

That single drop would quite suffice 

To quench all hell’s fire in a trice! 
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THE RELIGIOUS STRUGGLE IN IRELAND WITHIN 
THE CENTURY. 


II. 


A SKETCH of the progress of Catholicism in Ireland would be 
manifestly incomplete without some remarks on the national- 
school system. The principles of the church being totally at 
variance with the indiscriminate reading of Holy Scriptures 
without note or comment, it was impossible that the Catholic pre- 
lates should accept the system of united education as originated 
by the British government, which ordered the reading of the 
Bible in every school. : 

The government thereupon consented to omit the clause 
which was regarded as objectionable, and finally agreed upon a 
measure which entirely prohibited the use of the sacred volume. 
This new measure raised a storm of indignation amongst the Pro- 
testants of the country, and had for its result the establishment of 
church education schools, supported exclusively by them. Scrip- 
ture extracts and religious books were made use of in the na- 
tional schools for many years after the Scriptures had been ex- 
cluded ; but these were afterwards discouraged, and later on even 
the practice of exhibiting on the walls of the national schools 
a tablet containing the Ten Commandments was discontinued. 
How completely thenceforward the authority of Scripture was 
excluded from the system of national education was made mani- 
fest in the year 1862, when the Protestant occupant of the see of 
Down, who was a supporter of the national system, drew up a 
memorial to the lord lieutenant, requesting that the rule regard- 
ing the Scriptures might be so far relaxed as to enable the 
managers and teachers of national schools to make such slight 
and casual reference to the word of God at the time of secular 
instruction as occasion should absolutely demand. The com- 
missioners announced in their answer that a compliance with 
the memorial would be subversive of the fundamental principle of 
the national system of education. The whole tendency of the 
system of national education in Ireland has been practically to 
thwart the development of religious principles, and could never 
make progress in a country where religion is so deeply sown in 
the hearts of the people as in Ireland. Amongst the Catholics it 
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could never make more than a temporary and partial success, for 
it was theoretically opposed to the teaching of the church and 
only sanctioned for a time by those in authority, who believed 
that by altogether rejecting what was offered them they would 
lose something that might hereafter be turned to account. It 
was felt that practically, in districts exclusively Catholic, many of 
the rules of the national system could be dispensed with, and that 
in this way it might be productive of good. 

The Catholic hierarchy do not and never have assented to the 
principle upon which the national system is founded; but hav- 
ing almost exclusively the patronage of the schools of three out 
of the four provinces, and a preponderating influence upon the 
board, they avail themselves of the system as the only means of 
providing schools for the large number of children who might 
otherwise receive at the hands of Protestants an education tainted 
with error. _ 

Previous to the passing of the act which disestablished and 
disendowed the Anglican body in Ireland the national school 
system had no more bitter opponents than the Protestant cler- 
gy ; but among the many changes brought about by disestablish- 
ment few are more worthy of note than the sudden disposition of 
the Protestant body to place, their schools under its protection. 
They suddenly discovered, under the load of pecuniary difficul- 
ties that was then laid upon them, that the national system was 
worthy of support, and they began to abandon their own schools 
for those in which the Bible was a forbidden book. 

The whole system of national education in Ireland, though in 
theory mixed, is, as a matter of fact, denominational. Through- 
out the south and west the number of Protestant children at- 
tending the schools is very small. Both Catholics and Protes- 
tants are opposed to the system of mixed education, and sepa- 
rate wheneyer they can manage it. In many instances, natu- 
rally enough, Catholics and Protestants may be found side by side, 
especially in the northern provinces, and then we see the bad 
results that would necessarily flow from such a system, were it 
carried out in its integrity. 

It has been shown by a Parliamentary return obtained by 
Major Myles O’Reilly that in national schools of which Presby- 
terians have control thousands of Catholic children have been 
more or less compelled to attend, and that in these schools they 
were taught Protestant catechisms, were instructed by Protes- 
tant teachers, and were obliged to read the Protestant version 
of the Bible. Lord Plunkett regarded the system of national 
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education as an indirect but great means for Protestantizing Ire- 
land, and declared that the more generally education was afford- 
ed to the Catholics the more would it tend to the advancement 
of religion by dispelling superstition and prejudice. Archbishop 
Whately supported the National Board for similar reasons, and 
endeavored to introduce books which gave great offence—a fact 
which is brought to light in a life of him written by his daugh- 
ter. 

The year 1850, famous in England for the violent anti-papal 
manifestation consequent on the re-establishment of the hierarchy, 
incidentally gave rise to trouble in Ireland. The bill which was 
hurriedly brought forward to checkmate the Catholic bishops 
of England, not content with declaring the assumption of terri- 
torial titles in England as contrary to law, went out of its way 
to treat Ireland in exactly the same manner. Now, by the year 
1850 the Catholic Church in Ireland had so completely risen from 
the ashes of her former condition that her bishops and archbishops 
had been already officially recognized. Such legislation was there- 
fore a return to the old path of the penal laws. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that this act remained totally inoperative in Ire- 
land. Indignation meetings were held all over the country to pro- 
test against the absurdity of the measure, and the Archbishop of 
Tuam, the present Most Rev. Dr. MacHale, affixed his signature 
of John, Archbishop of Tuam, to every document and letter, both 
public and private, thus openly bidding defiance to those in pow- 
er to prosecute. The late Cardinal Cullen, then Primate of all 
Ireland in the see of Armagh, presided at a large and influential 
meeting in which it was determined to ignore the statute and 
brave the penalties. Catholic prelates never derived their juris- 
diction from Parliament or from the crown, and therefore no pow- 
er in the state was justified in declaring the. exercise of it either 
invalid or unlawful. The late Dr. Moriarty, Bishop of Kerry, 
when examined by a committee of the Houses of Parliament, de-: 
clared that such legislation was a step backwards, and that it was 
manifestly absurd that a bishop of 7,000 persons should be com- 
petent to sit in the legislature whilst the bishop of 223,000 was 
deprived even of the name and semblance of social rank; that 
both ought to be admitted or excluded, but that if only one was 
admitted he who represented the larger number had the best 
right to be there. 

When the Queen visited Ireland many of the Catholic prelates 
were presented to her as territorial bishops, and precedence was 
given to them over the nobility and dignitaries of the Protestant 
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Church. When the government offered the office of Visitor to 
the Queen’s Colleges to the late Cardinal Cullen and the Arch. 
bishop of Tuam their rank was recognized. 

We have this on the authority of the present premier, when 
Mr. Disraeli, in a letter written to the lord lieutenant of the 
county of Buckingham with reference to a meeting to protest 
against papal: aggression. He therein uses these remarkable 
words: “The fact is the whole question has been surrendered 
and decided in favor of the pope by the present government, 
and the ministers who recognized a pseudo-archbishop of Tuam 
as a peer and a prelate cannot object to the appointment of a 
pseudo-archbishop of Westminster, even though he be a cardinal.” 

The great injury done to Ireland by the legislation of 1851 
was to make a church long since disinherited by old laws com. 
pletely proscribed by a new law. All the Catholic bishops and 
priests who took part in securing the succession of bishops were 
subjected to legal penalties as well as to the reproach that their 
very existence was against law, not for public acts only, or acts 
which might conscientiously be avoided, but for acts the known 
and habitual performance of which they could evade only by sub. 
stituting for a hierarchy fourteen centuries old a system of vicars- 
apostolic such as exists in half-pagan lands or lands under reli- 
gious persecution. The act is not here alluded to either for the 
sake of recrimination or discussion. It is only worth referring 
to so far as it touches on the question of Catholic development 
in Ireland ; and on this point a law specially aimed at a certain 
class of persons in England who were supposed to have infringed 
the rights of the Anglican Establishment was strained to apply to 
Ireland, whom in this instance no one accused of having done any 
wrong. 

The methods employed for the propagation of Protestantism 
are not the least remarkable among the evidences of the impos- 
sibility of furthering it by legitimate means and opposing the 
steady progress of Catholicism. Children who were left orphans 
have been systematically brought up as Protestants, although it 
was often notorious that both parents had been Catholics. The 
government theory was that any child without a home belonged 
to the religion of the state and must be brought up in that faith. 

A notorious instance of this took place in Galway in the year 
1858. The parish priest of the town, who was also Catholic chap- 
lain of the workhouse, baptized an infant of the town that had 
been rescued from death, and brought it to the workhouse and 
registered it as a Catholic. 
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The attorney-general, on ascertaining the fact, severely repri- 
manded the master of the workhouse for a dereliction of duty, in- 
forming him that he should have been aware that it was his duty 
to make a Protestant of any child brought in such a condition to 
the workhouse. The poor-law commissioners proceeded to dis- 
miss the parish priest from his office of chaplain to the workhouse ; 
but he continued still to fulfil the duties of that office, and was 
cited before the Court of Queen’s Bench.* 

Many instances have occurred of children deserted or neglect- 
ed by their parents, and known to be Catholics, who have been 
confided to the care of Protestant nurses and surreptitiously 
brought up in a religion to which they did not belong. 

Irish Protestants have invariably buoyed themselves up with 
the belief that popery was decreasing, and it is curious to read 
some of the pamphlets and speeches at the commencement of this 
century. One of the most remarkable is taken from a pamphlet 
written in 1818 by the Rev. Mr. Phelan, a Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, in which he makes use of the following language: “ Popery 
is fast verging to decay, and the only real danger is that the 
papists will be converted by Protestant dissenters instead of the 
orthodox champions of the Establishment. The people are every- 
where ready to throw off popery.” 

Another is a passage by an English barrister, Mr. James Lord, 
who edited in the year 1854 a volume of the same Mr. Phelan 
which treated of the policy of the Church of Rome in Ireland, 
where the following amazing statement is found: 


“An anti-Protestant policy has not achieved even for Ireland anything 
approaching to a realization of the golden dreams of the fond visionaries by 
whom it was so strenuously applauded. Ireland, it is evident, has not been 
regenerated. But what statesmen could not do, what legislation hitherto 
has failed to accomplish, we now see coming to pass by the silent influence 
of the Gospel of peace and salvation. Irish church missions to the Roman 
Catholics are effecting a great and rapid change in the feelings and conduct 
of the population of Ireland! ... From every quarter of Ireland we hear 
of many glad to receive the Gospel of peace and salvation, and of the ranks 
of popery being thinned by,the dissemination and reception of the truth.” _ 


This extract is remarkably apropos at the present time, when 
the trial is actually in progress in Dublin of seventeen persons 
who have been accused of attacking members of the society in 
Connemara for insisting on practising a course of proselytism 
which is repudiated with disgust by the entire population of the 
province. 


* These facts may be found in the Dublin Freeman of November 15, 1859. 
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At the close of the year 1864 an association under the auspices 
of Cardinal Cullen was founded, styled the National Association, 
which contributed enormously to make the life of politics guided 
by men of sense and order. 

The distinct cry for disestablishment was raised by this asso. 
ciation, and was put forward as the primary object to be attained, 

It was decided that an institution so bad and so indefensible 
must be got rid of, if the Irish people were ever to attain reli. 
gious equality ; and therefore every means available was to be 
made use of to accomplish this end. In the year 1861 out of 
twenty-four hundred and twenty-eight parishes there were one 
hundred and ninety-nine in which there was not asingle Anglican; 
but at this time thirty or forty of them had been suspended, the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners for Ireland being in receipt of the 
revenues, but paying various sums for the spiritual oversight of 
the parishes to neighboring incumbents (Euglish State Church in 
Ireland, by Brady). 

On the 16th of March, 1868, Mr. Gladstone declared that the 
hour had arrived for the destruction of the Anglican Establish- 
ment in Ireland. 

On the 23d he propounded his celebrated resolutions, and on 
the 30th of the same month the House of Commons decided, by 
three hundred and thirty-one votes to two hundred and seventy, 
that a committee should be appointed to examine the question. 

The Gladstone cabinet, coming into power towards the close of 
the year, came in bound to proceed with the disestablishment. 

The clergy were exasperated, and the landlords, who dreaded 
the loss of places for their relations, were in despair, and both 
violently opposed the measure. 

The Orange party declared that as article 5 of the Union 
declared that the Churches of England and Ireland as by law 
established were to form one church, the existence of which was 
to be regarded as an essential part of the Union, it was impossible 
to proceed with disestablishment without a revolution. The Act 
of Union was, they said, a contract between two parties, by which 
Irish Protestants gave up the right of legislating in Ireland for 
the perpetual maintenance of a Protestant Church. If, therefore, 
England broke her part of the compact, they were entitled to 
break theirs and agitate for the return of an Irish Parliament. 

This angry spirit very soon disappeared. Their inherent 
hatred of Catholicism was too great, even under these circum-. 
staves, 10 enable them to act in common with those Catholics 
who desired repeal of the Union and a home Parliament; and 
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after a few violent speeches and a certain amount of quasi-sedi- 
tious language, they relapsed into a state of sullen defiance only 
broken by periodical acts of violence during the months that they 
commemorate great Protestant triumphs. 

But it was not only the Orange party who endeavored to stir 
up feelings of dissension in the country; for persons holding high 
offices, civil as well as ecclesiastical, did not scruple to invoke the 
aid of prejudice and passion, and to inflame the public mind by 
assertions that the High-Church section of the English Establish- 
ment had conspired with the heads of the Catholic Church in 
Ireland for the restoration of a species of papal supremacy in 
Great Britain. Asa matter of fact, the advocates of disestablish- 
ment in Ireland included many Protestants of position and learn- 
ing strongly opposed to the religious teaching of Rome, such as 
peers and commoners of distinction, deans, archdeacons, and other 
dignitaries; but the assertion was nevertheless repeatedly made 
that the bill was alone supported by Irish Catholics, English 
radical dissenters, and men who were traitors to their church 
and the destroyers of the honor of their country. 

When the Reformed Church ceased to exist as an established 
church she ceased her old life of false pretensions to be the 
national church of the country ; and though she has since then 
arrogated to herself the title of “Church of Ireland,” no one be- 
yond the small sect of Episcopalians regards her as such. Op- 
position to her has in a great measure ceased, and as years pass 
away she will come to be regarded as a curious relic of an era of 
bigotry and tyranny ; and Anglican clergymen, who for three hun- 
dred years were the nominal pastors of a flock which persisted in 
remaining apart, can scarcely now imagine there is any proba- 
bility of inducing Irish Catholics to desert the old faith. The 
disestablishment and disendowment of Protestantism so long an- 
ticipated came after all, but in a modified form, for the Anglican’ 
Church retained some three hundred endowed churches, twelve 
or fifteen hundred fabrics of churches, nine hundred ecclesiastical 
residences, and the life-services of some two thousand clergymen. 
Enjoying as it did a monopoly of the wealth of the country, it 
would have been no great hardship if the Protestants had been 
stripped of everything ; and yet, mild as were the terms of the bill, 
it was denounced by the leading Protestant prelates as a measure 

“of unmitigated severity,” “the very atrocity of tyranny,” “the 
annals of this country affording no precedent for such a measure 
of confiscation.” 

One of the most important things for Irish Catholics was that 
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they should learn to act in unison with the ecclesiastical authori. 
ties, and that the upper classes should be taught that justice and 
prudence required their complete co-operation with the peasan- 
try in all matters connected with the development of the church 
in Ireland. 

It was the great aim of the late Cardinal Cullen to do this, 
and in founding the Catholic University of Dublin his great de. 
sire was to infuse into the upper classes of Irish society a united 
spirit of loyalty to the church and of refined intellectual culture 
which would make the Irish Church ten times as powerful 
throughout the British Empire as she previously had been. 

Through no fault of his the university has not hitherto had 
the success which was anticipated at its foundation, nor is it 
probable that it can ever rise to the position that it ought to oc- 
cupy until the government take some measures to pass a bill cal- 
culated to satisfy the aspirations of the church. 

It is impossible to say whether the university will ever obtain 
the right of conferring degrees solely as the Catholic university 
and without its being affiliated to any other institution; but we 
cannot help hoping that before long a difficult problem may 
be solved which, if indefinitely postponed, may be productive 
of great discontent in Ireland. 

It is one of the most unhappy features connected with Irish 
Catholicism that the curse of politics is introduced into the 
very heart of its life. Sometimes one political scheme is the 
source of dispute, sometimes another; sometimes the virulence 
of party spirit is contented with general questions and abstract 
proposals, sometimes it concentrates itself in attacks on individ- 
uals opposed to one another in political action. The Catholic 
University has shared the fate of similar undertakings, and one 
of the chief difficulties connected with it arises from this spirit 
‘of party politics. Catholics in the heat of political animosity 


forget the bond of union which should stand good in questions 


connected with the religious education of the young, and expend 
their energies in mutual recriminations. 

The Rev. Samuel Haughton, M.D., F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin, in a pamphlet published in the year 1868, en- 
titled University Education in Ireland, declared that there were 
three methods of settling the question: 


“1. To secularize Trinity College by throwing open its fellowships and 
scholarships to all students, ‘irrespective of religious qualification. 
“2, To open the University of Dublin to other colleges than Trinity Col- 
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lege, thus transforming the University of Dublin into a national Irish uni- 
versity on the model of the University of France. 

“3. To grant a charter and endowment to a Roman Catholic university 

in which the education given shall be based on religion.” 


He proceeded to demonstrate the difficulties in the way of 
the first two methods, which he pronounced to be so fatal as to 
leave no alternative but to accept the third horn of the educa- 
tional dilemma. He stated that English politicians in this mat- 
ter seemed disposed to imitate the doctrine of Bumble, that the 
great principle of out-of-door relief is to give the paupers exactly 
what they don’t want, and then they get tired of coming. An 
overwhelming majority of the bishops ask for a Catholic univer- 
sity charter and endowment, and are supported in this claim by 
the great mass of the laity, but hitherto without success. Instead 
of a chartered university they received queen’s colleges, which 
from the outset were condemned as godless, or makeshifts. 

In spite, however, of these and similar difficulties, the church 
has made vast progress. Every -year more of the landed pro- 
perty is passing into the hands of Catholics ; Catholic laymen fill 
posts of honor and offices of high responsibility ; Catholic pre- 
lates assume their rightful positions. Within the last fifteen 
years we have seen one of the most illustrious of Irish prelates 
raised to the dignity of a member of the Sacred College of Cardi- 
nals and appointed apostolic delegate of Ireland, whilst to an- 
other was entrusted the delicate and difficult mission of a super- 
vision of the Canadian churches. Magnificent churches and ca- 
thedrals are springing up as if by magic all over the land, built 
by the subscriptions of an ill-used and persecuted peasantry. 
Convents and monasteries, as centres of renewed life and vigor, 
have accumulated with marvellous rapidity, and exist as a pal- 
pable manifestation of the immense strides the church has made 
within the last fifty years. Prominent amongst these magnificent. 
buildings must be cited the cathedrals of Armagh, Sligo, Queens- 
town, Killarney, and Monaghan, which have taken the place of 
the former churches built and endowed by the piety of Catholic 
forefathers. 

The church has of late years made great progress in Ulster, 
and it is question if at the present moment the Catholic popu- 
lation is not a large numerical majority. In 1866 the Catholics 
numbered 966,000 souls, whilst all the Protestant sects united 
were only 947,000. These numbers were given during the sit- 
ting of Parliament in 1870, by Mr. Dowse, then solicitor-general 
for Ireland. . 
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The church in [reland, as history shows us, has always thriven 
under persecution, whether that persecution has been political 
or social, whether openly avowed or concealed under specious 
names. No man can see sufficiently far before him to know 
whether a particular religion will gain most at a particular time 
by prosperity, which is often invidious, or by the strengthening 
trials of adversity; but in the case of Ireland it has been made 
apparent that the religious principles of a nation cannot be trifled 
with, and that what is morally wrong can never be politically 
right. 

The motto that the Catholics in Ireland have taken for them- 
selves is that promulgated by Charles James Fox, who said: 
“JT am told that the Catholics have already got so much that 
they ought not to ask for more. My principle is directly the 
reverse of this. Until men obtain all they have a right to ask 
for they have comparatively obtained nothing.” 

Irish Catholics know they have not yet obtained all they are 
justified in demanding from a government that professes justice, 
and, therefore, they will never cease importuning and agitating 
until that which is their due is granted to them. So long as 
Parliament only legislates for Ireland in compliance with the 
wishes and religious prejudices of England and Scotland, Irish 
Catholics have just cause for complaint. 





A SONG IN TOWN. 


Now, with the spring, the maples’ half-waked fires, 
Kindling the boughs, scarce let the sky look through ; 
The willows green shut out the misty blue 

That makes more far the stream-bound city’s spires. 

Spent is the wealth of golden daffodils, 

While violet wild its sapphire treasure spills 

And with the heavens’ lost blue the greensward fills. 


In narrow yards, by builded brick pent in, 
The lilac leaf-buds their sweet blades unfold ; 
Proud dandelions spread their fairy gold, 
Whereof who plucks shall wingéd riches win. 
With Apri: roses are the fruit-trees crowned— 
The branches gray in snowy fetters bound— 
By May’s soft breath ere long to be unwound. 
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From one high window of my city home, 
Where pitying skies look down on shed and wall 
Whereon no kindly touch of art doth fall 
To soften ugliness’ firm-fastened doom, 
I list the sounds that rise from court and street— 
The parrot’s noisy laugh of pleased conceit, 
Rattle of carts, canaries’ warbling sweet. 


I mark the cats that slumber in the sun, 
Crouch in the shade, or wander up and down 
With fearful step—poor pariahs of the town— 
Life’s scanty blessing through life’s terror won. 
I watch the cloud-fleets wind-blown o’er the blue, 
That wears afar a lovelier depth of hue 
Where’er the unstayed sails it shineth through. 


Lo! suddenly the blue crowns sloping hills, 
Cloud-shadow unto shadow giving chase, 
The rustling forest mingling in the race, 
While leaping stream the cool, green hollows fills. 
I see the bracken climb the pasture steep, 
The paper-birches still the sunshine keep 
Far in the wood where darkness rests most deep. 


I see on sunny cliff the harebell swing, 
And, lifted o’er the narrow realm of sod, 
The gracious sceptre of the golden-rod 
Bends, royal welcome proudly offering. 
Sweet scent of forest-hidden bloom drifts by, 
Warm breath of pines that in the sunshine lie, 
Their perfume blending with their minstrelsy. 


Beyond the little hills I see uprise ; 
The clustering mountains’ rocky citadel, 
In whose vast choirs YEolian anthems swell, 
While broad-winged eagles cleave the sun-steeped skies. 
So rests again beyond the clouds my thought , 
So fades the vision, with earth’s freshness fraught, 
With subtle magic in one moment wrought 


By clear, sweet notes of cagéd forest bird— 
My neighbor’s thrush, that pours his unchained song 
Heedless of bars or thought of prison-wrong, 

Only life’s sweetness by spring’s sunshine stirred ! 
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Of old, to music, rose a city’s walls ; 
To-day a city unto music falls, 
The woodland’s glamour barren streets enthralls, 





O sweet, brown bird, sing ever o’er and o’er 
The wilderness song thy prison cannot dim, 
And symbol be of soul’s immortal hymn 

That from earth’s prison evermore doth soar, 

That, keeping note of its celestial birth, 

Wakes cagéd sorrow unto holy mirth, 

Brings sights of heaven to transfigure earth. 





AMERICAN PRINCIPLES AND AMERICAN CATHO- 
LICS.* 


THE early history of Maryland deserves to be told again and 
again. Ever since the settlement of America it has been the cry 
of bigotry and intolerance that Catholic principles are inconsistent 
with civil and religious liberty, and destructive of the political 
institutions which lie at the foundation of our free government. 
Maryland furnishes the triumphant answer to this complaint. 
Maryland was the only State of the Union planted by Catholic 
enterprise, ruled originally by a Catholic proprietor and Catholic 
freemen, and directed by a dominant Catholic spirit. It was also 
the only colony which adopted from the first the American max- 
ims of liberty and equality, and adhered to them so long as the 
original founders and their disciples held power. Neither New 
England nor Virginia believed in religious toleration, or would 
trust political privileges to those who rejected the theology of 
the dominant majority. Catholic Maryland furnishes the only 
instance in our history of a colony founded and consistently 
administered upon what are known as American principles. 

Although Lord Baltimore and his companions have been cor- 
dially enough praised, few Protestant writers are willing to see 
that they stood alone in their opposition to the proscriptive doc- 
trines of the age, and that it was a hundred and fifty years before 

* History of Maryland from the Earliest Period to the Present Day. By J. Thomas 
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the other colonies reached the position upon which the Catholic 
settlers planted themselves in 1634. Some historians, of whom 
the Rev. Edward D. Neill, in his Founders of Maryland, is a con- 
spicuous example, will have it that the famous Act of Tolera- 
tion was agreed to by Lord Baltimore out of no more kindly 
motive than a desire to tempt Puritans to settle on his vacant 
lands, and was passed by Protestant votes in the Assembly, 
despite the opposition of the Catholic members. Such, at least, 
is the impression conveyed by a reading of his book, though 
Mr. Neill does not make himself distinctly responsible for the 
statements. Other authors, including Bancroft and Hildreth, 
accuse the Maryland Catholics of violating their own laws and 
pledges in order to persecute Quakers; and this is a charge 
which Mr. Neill repeats with emphasis and alacrity. But the 
dispute,- it seems to us, must now end. The new and elaborate 
History of Maryland, by Mr. J. Thomas Scharf, dispels all reason- 
able doubts upon the controverted points. Mr. Scharf has ap- 
parently gone to original MS. sources of information which his 
predecessors had not the opportunity to explore ; and in his three 
substantial volumes he has presented the precious results of dili- 
gent research among the records of the Province and State, the 
MSS. in the possession of the Maryland Historical Society, and 
documents in the British State Paper Office. A candid student 
of the work cannot resist the conclusion that the Protestants 
of Maryland had no share in the establishment of the American 
principles of equality and freedom of worship there, and that 
the Catholics never swerved in the least from their pledge of 
toleration. 


I. 


Catholics and Puritans both left England to escape the 
despotism of the established church; but there was the impor- 
tant difference between them that while the settlers on Massa- 
chusetts Bay brought to this country in full fierceness the pre- 
vailing intolerance of their time, and applied to all who dif- 
fered from them the same sort of severity from which they 
had suffered at home, the Catholics claimed no freedom for 
themselves which they were not ready to grant to all others. 
George Calvert, the first Lord Baltimore, was a singularly 
just, able, and chivalrous man. He was an adherent of the 
established church, a Secretary of State, a favorite of King 
James I., a member of Parliament for the University of Ox- 
ford. Having been interested for many years in American en- 
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terprises, he purchased in 1620 a grant for the southeastern 
peninsula of Newfoundland, where he established a fishing 
and planting colony at a spot known as Ferryland. In 1623 
he obtained a royal patent; and it is perhaps significant of 
the religious bent of his mind, and of an ambition to spread 
the light of the Gospel among “barbarous people wanting the 
knowledge of Almighty God,” that he called his province Ava 
lon—the ancient name of Glastonbury, where pious tradition 
affirmed that the faith was first planted in Britain by Joseph 
of Arimathea. A year after his purchase Calvert publicly an. 
nounced his conversion to the Roman Catholic Church and 
resigned his secretaryship of state. James retained him, how- 
ever, in the privy council, and in 1625 raised him to the peerage 
as Baron of Baltimore in Ireland. Charles I. likewise showed 
him every mark of friendship, and it was with some difficulty 
that he obtained leave at last to retire from the court. He 
visited Avalon, and was disheartened by the severity of the 
climate. Touching at Jamestown on a voyage of examination 
along Chesapeake Bay, he was expelled from the colony as 
a papist, and the authorities of Virginia wrote to the king's 
privy council, begging that no Roman Catholic might ever 
be permitted to come among them. “ Among the many bless- 
ings and favors,” .so runs this address, “for which we are 
bound to bless God and which the colony has received from 
his most gracious majesty, there is none whereby it hath been 
made more happy than in the freedom of our religion which 
we have enjoyed, and that no papists have been suffered to set- 
tle their abode amongst us.” There could not be a better il- 
lustration of the spirit in which most of the Protestant foun- 
ders of America interpreted the phrase “ religious liberty.” It 
meant with them the liberty to suppress religions which they 
did not like. In reality no form of religion was “free” in Vir- 
ginia. Anglicanism was there established by law, and atten- 
dance at its services was compulsory., The state church was 
the servant of the civil power; other churches were not tole- 
rated at all. 

Lord Baltimore saw enough of inhospitable Virginia to know 
that it was a much better country than Avalon, and after his re- 
turn to England he applied for a new grant from the crown, cov- 
ering lands south of the James River. His petition was success- 
ful, but in consequence of the objections of the Jamestown people 
the locality of the proposed colony was afterwards placed further 
north, and the charter was drawn for a region which corre- 
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sponds substantially with the present States of Maryland and 
Delaware and a strip of Pennsylvania. Lord Baltimore is said 
to have written the charter with his own hand. In nearly all 
its provisions it was identical with the charter of Avalon. It con- 
ferred extensive and unusual privileges upon the proprietor, mak- 
ing the province in effect a palatinate, whose head was invested 
with powers and prerogatives falling little short of those of roy- 
alty itself. He could establish courts, summon assemblies, exe- 
cute laws, grant pardons, confer titles, wage war. On the other 
hand certain rights were secured to the people which, plain as 
they seem now, were not conceded to other colonies until they 
had been won by revolution. The settlers were exempt from all 
taxation whatever by the crown, and were thus free from the 
exaction which a century later proved more powerful than any 
other single cause in rousing the colonies to arms. Still more 
important was the recognition of the right of self-government ; 
for Lord Baltimore of his own motion embodied in the charter 
the provision that the laws of the province should be enacted by 
the lord proprietary, but only “of and with the advice, assent, 
and approbation of the free men of the same province, or of the 
greater part of them, or of their delegates or deputies.” When 
the question afterwards arose whether thé proprietary or the As- 
sembly had the initiative, Lord Baltimore gave way. The laws 
did not require the royal assent. In case ‘sudden accidents” 
should demand a remedy before the freeholders or their deputies 
could be called together, the lord proprietary was empowered 
to make any necessary “ordinances” not affecting “the right or 
interest of any person or persons of or in member, life, freehold, 
goods or chattels.” Besides these liberal political privileges, the 
charter secured to the colonists valuable rights of foreign trade 
which were not enjoyed by their neighbors of Virginia. 

Lord Baltimore intended to make his own home in the New 
World; but he died (1632) before the charter passed the great 
seal, and left his fortune and his enterprise, as well as his title, to 
his eldest son, Cecil. It was in the name of this nobleman that 
the charter of Maryland was published and confirmed, June 20, 
1632; and it was he who fitted out the famous Catholic colony 
which sailed for the Chesapeake in November, 1633. Cecil Cal- 
vert did not accompany the expedition, but he sent two of his 
brothers, Leonard and George. Leonard Calvert was to be gov- 
ernor. The expedition consisted of about three hundred per- 
sons, twenty of whom ranked as gentlemen, while the rest were 


laborers and servants, including women. There were two Jesuit 
VOL, XXXI.—7 
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priests in the company, Father Andrew White and Father John 
Altham (otherwise known as John Gravener ; for in consequence 
of the severity of the persecution against Jesuits in England the 
fathers of that society often travelled under assumed names), and 
two lay brothers, John Knowles and Thomas Gervase. The in- 
teresting narrative of the voyage by Father White gives us a 
graphic and beautiful picture of the beginning of the enterprise, 
the dangers and excitements of the long voyage on unfamiliar 
seas, the landing on the alluring shores of the bay in the first 
weeks of spring, the just and pleasant intercourse with the sava- 
ges, and the celebration of the Feast of the Annunciation on 
St. Clement’s Island, where the colonists went ashore and Mass 
was offered under the trees. 


“ After we had completed the Sacrifice we took upon our shoulders a 
great cross, which we had hewn out of a tree, and advancing in order to the 
appointed place, with the assistance of the governor and his associates and 
the other Catholics, we erected a trophy to Christ the Saviour, humbly re- 
citing on our bended knees the Litanies of the Sacred Cross with great 
emotion.” 


There were a few Protestants in the party—all of them proba- 
bly servants—but the adventure was distinctly and admittedly 
Catholic in its origin, its management, and its spirit. 

Historians agree that the chief object of the second Lord Bal- 
timore as well as of the first was to found an asylum for the per- 
secuted followers of the Catholic faith. Although the personal 
favor in which both the Calverts were held at court saved them 
from many of the trials visited upon their brethren, they must 
have shared the general uneasiness which disturbed the minds of 
all dissentients from the established church of England at the be- 
ginning of the reign of Charles I. The marriage of the king with 
the Catholic princess, Henrietta Maria of France, intensified the 
popular dread and hatred of Catholics; and Charles was not in- 
disposed to satisfy public clamor by increased severity in the 
execution of the penal laws. Priests were hunted like wild ani- 
mals, imprisoned, or driven from the kingdom. Laymen who re- 
fused to attend the services of the state church were amenable 
to a fine of twenty pounds sterling a month or the confiscation of 
two-thirds of their personal estate; and they thought themselves 
fortunate when they were allowed to compound with the exche- 
quer by a fixed annual payment, amounting to a tenth, or even a 
third, of their income. This cruel exaction, however, did not pur- 
chase for them the privilege of hearing Mass; it was only a fine 
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for staying away from the Protestant service. Their misery was 
greatly aggravated by the unauthorized extortions of the pursui- 
yants, who ransacked and pillaged their houses under the pre- 
tence of searching for priests or “superstitious objects” ; and al- 
though there were fewer imprisonments than in the time of 
James, the savage laws remained in their full enormity, and at 
any moment the hangman might be set to work again. The 
Puritan, too, while he never ceased to stimulate the ferocity of 
the nation against papists, was himself suffering at the pillory and 
the whipping-post. It is no wonder that both looked abroad 
for peace. 

Lord Baltimore’s charter, of course, did not stipulate for the 
toleration of Catholics; the English people would not have borne 
that; it secured the desired end, as the founder imagined, by 
leaving the whole question of religion to be regulated by the lord 
proprietary and the colonists themselves; and it is quite certain 
that they determined from the start to settle it upon the plan of 
perfect freedom to all impartially. It has been urged, indeed, by 
some unfriendly writers that the charter protected the rights of 

the established church of England; but Mr. Scharf shows plainly 
* that this isan error. The references to religion in the document 
are very few. The preamble speaks of the “laudable and pious 
zeal” of the founder to “extend the Christian religion,” but this 
phrase surely cannot be supposed to apply particularly to a form 
of Christianity which Lord Baltimore rejected. It meant nothing 
more than Christianity in general ; it was the usual formula in- 
serted in nearly all such instruments at that day. The same 
general interpretation of Christianity must be applied to the con- 
dition in one of the last clauses of the charter, which reads: “ Pro- 
vided always that no interpretation thereof [of the charter] be 
made whereby God’s holy and true Christian religion,-or the al- 
legiance due to us, may in anywise suffer by change, prejudice, 
or diminution.” “If these words mean the Church of England,” 
says Mr. Scharf, “then there is no toleration in the charter, and 
freedom for Catholics and dissenters was no more secured in 
Maryland than in England; for a connivance—much more a 
toleration—was looked upon in those days as a diminution of 
the rights of the established church.” Thus, if we assume that 
this proviso compelled Lord Baltimore to recognize the freedom 
of the established church, we are driven to the absurdity of also 
assuming that it forbade his tolerating any other church, and that, 
having resolved to open an asylum where those of his faith could 
worship God in security, he devised for his colony a charter 
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which prohibited the principal object of the emigration. There 
is only one other passage in the charter relating to religion. It 
empowers the lord proprietary to hold “the patronages and ad- 
vowsons of all churches which (with the increasing worship and 
religion of Christ) happen to be built, together with license and 
faculty of erecting and founding churches and chapels, etc., and 
of causing them to be dedicated and consecrated according to 
the ecclesiastical laws of our kingdom of England.” A license to 
do a thing does not carry the obligation to do it. And that the 
charter was not supposed at the time to confer any special privi- 
leges upon the established church is quite clear from the history 
of the colony. If the English Church had the same rights in 
Maryland which the law gave it in England, then it was entitled 
to tithes and glebes; but these it never had until the Protes- 
tants obtained the ascendency and changed the spirit and statutes 
of the province. Forty-four years after the settlement ministers 
of the established church petitioned the home government against 
the proprietary, and demanded a provision for themselves be- 
cause the Catholic clergy had lands; but Lord Baltimore showed 
that the priests had obtained their lands in the same manner as 
the lay settlers under “the conditions of the plantations,” and 


that no provision was made by the law for the support of any 
religion. 


It rested, then, entirely with the proprietary and the colonists 
to exclude any denomination they saw fit; and this could be 
done without a formal act of exclusion, since Calvert held the 
title to the whole territory and might refuse to lease or grant 
lands at his full discretion. He chose, rather to exercise a gene- 
rous hospitality. 


“ Maryland,” says a recent history,* “ became a very asylum for the per- 
secuted of other provinces. Puritans who had been harshly treated in 
Virginia removed across the Maryland line, gladly accepting so near a 
refuge ; and to those in Massachusetts who~should be persecuted for any 
independent opinions Calvert sent a special invitation to make their homes 
under his government. The self-interest of the proprietary, and a desire to 
hurry on the growth of the colony, doubtless had much to do with this; 
yet it is impossible not to acknowledge the broad spirit of such a course; it 
would have been wise statesmanship had it not been a little beyond the 
appreciation of many who profited by it.” 


A proclamation of the governor, having the force of law, for- 
bade “ all unreasonable disputations on points of religion, tending 


* Bryant and Gay, Popular History of the United States, vol. i. chap, xix. 
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to the disturbance of the public peace and quiet of the colony, 
and to the opening of faction in religion,” and this ordinance ap- 
pears to have been rigidly enforced against Catholics. The oath 
of office taken by the governor contained a pledge “ not to trou- 
ble, molest, or discountenance any person professing to believe 
in Jesus Christ, for or in respect of religion”; not to permit 
any one to be molested on account of his religion; not to make 
any religious discrimination in bestowing offices and rewards. 
In 1648, after the death of Leonard Calvert, Lord Baltimore en- 
trusted the governorship of the province to William Stone, a 
Protestant. The Act of Toleration, passed in 1649, was only the 
formal ratification of the rule of government adopted at the foun- 
dation of the colony and steadfastly observed thus far under all 
circumstances. The manner in which Mr. Neill treats this in- 
cident is remarkable, to say the very least. He says nothing 
about the numbers of Protestants and Catholics in the Assembly 
of 1649 which voted the law; but he alleges that Protestants 
were an overwhelming majority in the colony at that time, and 
that in the next Assembly (1650) the Catholic burgesses were 
only four out of thirteen; that Lord Baltimore did not approve 
the act for “many months”; that it was “ contrary to the teach- 
ings of the Church of Rome, since it was the recognition of 
Christians who rejected the pope”; and that the Catholic bur- 
gesses the next year objectéd to it. The only inference which 
an uninstructed person could draw from this curious account of 
the affair is that the Toleration Act was passed by the Protestant 
inhabitants of the province, against the wishes of the lord proprie- 
tary and of a Catholic minority. Yet we can hardly believe that 
Mr. Neill designed such a gross misconstruction of well-known 
facts. That the enactment of the law was attributable entirely 
to the Catholics of Maryland is a truth about which there can 
be no serious controversy. Far from disliking it, Lord Baltimore 
was the author of it. He framed it, and sent it out in 1648 for 
the action of the Assembly. And it is useless to make conjec- 
tures about the religious complexion of that body, because the 
question was settled years ago. The law-making power consisted 
of (1) the lord proprietary ; (2) the governor and council ; (3) the 
House of Burgesses. The lord proprietary was a Catholic. The 
governor in 1649 was a Protestant, and the six councillors were 
equally divided; but governor and councillors, all seven, were 
appointed by the lord proprietary and represented his personal 
interests and wishes. There were nine burgesses. Five were 
certainly Catholics; one was probably a Catholic; two were cer- 
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tainly Protestants or in sympathy with the Protestant part of the 
population; and there is “some probability,” but no proof, that 
there was a third Protestant. It is supposed—this point is not 
clear—that bills were first passed by the burgesses and the 
council separately; it is known that the final enactment was 
made by the two bodies in joint session voting as one house. It 
is known also that on the day of the passing of this bill two of 
the councillors were absent, one a Catholic, the other a Protes- 
tant. The Toleration Act, therefore, originated with the Catholic 
proprietary. It was voted by the governor and council, who 
were his special representatives. It was voted by the House of 
Burgesses, in which the preponderance of the Catholics was most 
decided. It was voted by both branches of the Assembly jointly, 
in which the Catholic element was again in a clear majority. It 
was at last formally ratified by Lord Baltimore. Mr.G.L, Davis, 
moreover, in his Day-star of American Freedom, has made it plain, 
as we think, that in 1649 the Catholics, instead of being “ few,” 
mustered as many as three-fourths of the population of the 
province. 

But this is not all. Nobody who believes that the Act of 
Toleration was framed or passed by Protestants can have read 
it. Neither in Maryland nor anywhere else, at that day, was 
it assumed that the state had no right to enforce the observance 
of religious duties, and Lord Balfimore’s scheme of toleration 
meant nothing more than equality and fair play for all denomi- 
nations. Hence the “Act concerning Religion” (that was the 
official title of the celebrated statute), before providing that no 
person professing to believe in Jesus Christ should “ be in any 
ways troubled, molested, or discountenanced for or in respect 
of his or her religion, nor in the free exercise thereof,” im 
0 penalties for the employment of offensive language such 

“heretic, schismatic, idolater, Puritan, Presbyterian, popish 
cated Jesuited Papist, Roundhead, Independent, etc.” ; and pre- 
scribed a fine of £5 for “uttering any reproachful words or 
speeches concerning the Blessed Virgin Mary.” This does 
not read much like a Protestant law. 


II. 


. 


Very different from the equitable rule of the Catholics in 
Maryland was the course of legislation in the other colonies. 
Virginia for a hundred years maintained the established church 
of England, making attendance at its services compulsory 
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and forcing everybody to contribute to its support. The ear- 
liest statutes of the colony which have been preserved (1624) 
impose a fine of a pound of tobacco for absence from church, 
to be increased to fifty pounds if the delinquency continued a 
month. A law of 1643 made it the duty of the governor and 
council to remove nonconformists from the colony “with all 
conveniency.” Popish priests must be expelled within five 
days after their arrival; and no popish recusant could hold 
any office. Ministers who came from New England to preach 
in private houses to the independents of Virginia were sent 
away under this law. The treatment of Quakers was especially 
severe. They were to be imprisoned without trial until they 
gave bonds to leave the colony. To return a second time 
after expulsion was felony. No one might buy or distribute 
their books. No one might entertain a Quaker under penalty 
of £100. A shipmaster who brought a Quaker into Virginia 
was fined £100. When one of the persecuted sect pleaded 
conscience as a reason for not going to the established church, 
the court replied: “There is no toleration for wicked con- 
sciences.” To meet the case of the Baptists, the Assembly of 
1662 enacted that all who refused to have their children bap- 
tized by “the lawful minister,” “ out of averseness to the ortho- 
dox established religion or the new-fangled conceits of their 
own heretical inventions,” should be fined two thousand pounds 
of tobacco. 

In New England, founded by men who left the mother 
country to avoid the persecutions of the established church, 
the laws against dissent from the colonial authority were still 
more severe. The doctrine of religious liberty was generally 
treated as a damnable heresy, denounced from the pulpit and 
punished by the law. The rule established by the Puritans in 
the settlements of Massachusetts Bay was a rigid theocracy, and 
their policy was to exclude from the jurisdiction all sects ex- 
cept their own. Under the system of government adopted by 
the General Court in 1631 the magistrates had full authority 
in spiritual matters, and there was the closest possible union of 
church and state. Nobody was admitted as a citizen and voter 
who was not a church-member, and church-membership was not 
easily obtained. Not more than a quarter of the adult inhabi- 
tants ever enjoyed this privilege. “It is said,” wrote the Massa- 
chusetts preacher, Nathaniel Ward, chief author of the Body of 
Liberties, “that men ought to have liberty of their conscience, 
and that it is persecution to debar them of it. I can rather stand 
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amazed than reply to this ; it is an astonishment to think that the 
brains of men should be parboiled in such impious ignorance ; let 
all the wits under the heavens lay their heads together and find 
an assertion worse than this (one accepted), I will petition to be 
chosen the universal idiot of the world.” In 1629 two brothers 
named Browne were expelled from the colony as “ factious and 
ill-conditioned” persons because they celebrated worship after 
the forms of the established church. A certain Sir Christopher 
Gardiner was banished on “ suspicion” of being a papist. Roger 
Williams was banished for denying the right of persecution, and 
was at last obliged to take to the woods in midwinter to avoid | 
being transported to England. Mrs. Anne Hutchinson and her 
adherents were first imprisoned and afterwards exiled for heresy. 
Three Baptists who went from Rhode Island to Lynn to visit a 
sick brother, and ventured to hold religious service by his bed- 
side, were arrested, marched to church, and then thrown into 
Boston jail (1651), whence after ten days they were taken before 
the governor, his deputy and assistants, and fined thirty, twenty, 
and five pounds respectively. Reminded by the prisoners that 
there was no law for such a summary punishment, Gov. En- 
dicott cried out that they denied infant baptism; they ought to 
be put to death; he,would not have such trash brought into the 
jurisdiction. Two of the Baptists were released after some days, 
their fines being paid by their friends. The third, a preacher 
named Holmes, refused to pay and was unmercifully whipped. 

In 1647 the General Court, “taking into consideration the 
great wars, combustions, and divisions which are this day in 
Europe, and that the same are observed to be raised and fo- 
mented chiefly by the secret underminings and solicitations of 
those of the Jesuitical order, men brought up and devoted to the 
religion and the court of Rome, which hath occasioned divers 
states to expel them their territories,’ enacted that no Jesuit 
should be allowed to enter the jurisdiction, and any one of that 
order who returned after being sent away should be put to 
death. 

Quakers were prosecuted with extreme severity. Two wo- 
men of the society of Friends, Mary Fisher and Ann Austin, 
arriving in Boston from Barbadoes in 1656, were imprisoned, 
searched for “signs of witchcraft,” and “thrust out of the jurisdic- 
tion.” Eight Quakers who landed from London soon afterwards 
were treated in the same manner. A special law was passed the 
same year to rid the colony of this “ cursed sect of heretics.” To 
bring a known Quaker into the colony was punishable with a fine 
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of £100. The heretic himself was to receive twenty stripes and 
to be imprisoned in the house of correction until he could be 
sent away. The shipmaster who brought him must give bonds to 
carry him back again, or in default thereof must go to jail. To 
defend Quaker opinions was punishable with fines, imprisonment, 
and banishment. The next year the penalties were increased. 
For entertaining a “known Quaker” there was a fine of forty 
shillings an hour. Every male Quaker was to lose one ear on the 
first conviction, and the other ear on the second ; and both males 
and females on the third conviction were to have their tongues 
bored with a red-hot iron. All who attended the meetings of the 
sect were to be fined. The zeal of the persecuted people rose ; 
the activity of the magistrates was redoubled. The executioner’s 
three-corded and knotted whip was constantly in play ; an order 
was issued in 1657 that all the Quakers then in jail should be 
scourged three times a week. Women made a considerable pro- 
portion of the offenders, and they were stripped, tied up, and 
flogged like the men till their backs were gashed and bloody. 
One woman was publicly whipped with a new-born babe at her 
breast. A man and his wife were banished for sympathizing 
with persecuted Quakers. Their two children, a boy and a girl, 
left behind entirely destitute, had no means of paying the heavy 
fines laid upon them for absence from church, and the court 
ordered them to be transported to Virginia or Barbadoes and 
sold. Later it was enacted that “all children and servants, and 
others,” who could not pay the fines for non-attendance at meet- 
ing, should be “sold for slaves to Barbadoes or Virginia or other 
remote parts.” 

Still the Quakers came. At last in 1658 the Commissioners of 
the four United Colonies of New England recommended that all 
Quakers who returned a second time after being banished should 
be put to death. Massachusetts presently passed a law to this 
effect. In 1659 Mary Dyer, Marmaduke Stephenson, and Wil- 
liam Robinson were sentenced to the gallows. The two men 
were hanged on Boston Common. Mary Dyer was reprieved 
after the rope was around her neck. She returned the next year, 
and, being vrought before the General Court, was hanged the 
next morning. William Leddra was hanged on Boston Common 
in 1661. Wenlock Christian was sentenced to death, but he was 
saved by the restoration of Charles II., who ordered the perse- 
cution to be stopped. 

The people of the original Pilgrim settlement at New Ply- 
mouth are commonly supposed to have been more tolerant than 
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those of the neighboring colony of Massachusetts Bay. Certainly 
they were less fierce. “They were never betrayed into the ex. 
cesses of religious persecution,” says Mr. Bancroft, “ though they 
sometimes permitted a disproportion between punishment and 
crime.” That depends upon what we call excess. They re. 
stricted the franchise to church-members. They adopted the 
Boston law of 1656 against the Quakers. They banished a man 
for no other offence than protesting against the severe usage of 
these unfortunate people. They whipped Quakers. They de. 
creed a fine of £5, or a whipping, for entertaining a Quaker. In 
1645 three of the magistrates favored an act of toleration. “You 
would have admired,” wrote Winslow to Winthrop, “to see how 
sweet this carrion relished in the palate of most of the deputies.” 
But Governor Bradford, sustained by a majority of the magis- 
trates, stifled the proposal, fearing it “would eat out the power 
of godliness.” 

The colonies of New Haven and Connecticut joined Massachu- 
setts Bay and Plymouth in the anti-Quaker act of 1656. Rhode 
Island refused. Roger Williams, in founding that colony, adopted 
the principle of: complete toleration, and his charter, ten years 
after the settlement of Maryland, guaranteed to everybody the 
privilege of worshipping according to his conscience. But the 
laws of Rhode Island subsequently (the date is uncertain) dis- 
franchised Catholics, and this disqualification was not repealed 
until 1784. Connecticut, in order to check the progress of the 
Methodists and revivalists, passed laws to prevent ministers from 
preaching in any parishes except those over which they were 
settled; if they came from other colonies they were to be ar- 
rested and sent away as vagrants (1742); and the “new lights,” 
or revivalists, were forbidden to establish churches of their own. 

In New York, under the Dutch, only the Reformed Church 
was tolerated by law, and Gov. Stuyvesant was a severe persecu- 
tor of Quakers and Lutherans; but the general disposition both of 
the settlers and the home authorities was more lenient than the 
law, and by tacit consent several denominations were allowed to 
have places of worship. After the English took possession of the 
colony religious liberty was destroyed. The first legislative as- 
sembly of the province, called by the Catholic Governor Dongan 
under authority of the Duke of York (afterwards James II.), en- 
acted the Charter of Liberties, which guaranteed to the people 
important political privileges and. the right to practise any form 
of the Christian religion without molestation. But after the ac- 
cession of William III. this was repealed. “ Papists” were made 
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the objects of repressive laws. In 1700 it was enacted that every 
priest coming into the province, or found therein, after the 1st of 
November, should suffer perpetual imprisonment, as an incendiary 
and disturber of the public peace and safety. If he broke jail and 
were recaptured he should suffer death. The penalty for harbor- 
ing a priest was a fine of £200 and three days in the pillory.* In 
1701 Catholics were disfranchised and excluded from office. In 
1702 liberty of conscience was granted to all the inhabitants of 
New York except papists. A similar discrimination was made in 
New Jersey. In Pennsylvania the fundamental code, called the 
Great Law, enacted by Penn and his associates on their first 
arrival, conferred the franchise upon all freeholders and tax- 
payers who believed in Jesus Christ, and promised toleration 
to “all persons who confess and acknowledge the one AI- 
mighty and Eternal God to be the creator, upholder, and ruler 
of the world,” etc. But this rule seems riot to have been 
thought applicable in its full extent to Catholics, who were ad- 
mitted to the colony, indeed, but only on sufferance. “There is 
a complaint against your government,” wrote Penn from Lon- 
don, in 1708, to James Logan, the secretary of the colony, “that 
‘you suffer public Mass in a scandalous manner. Pray send the 
matter of fact, for ill use is made of it against us here.” Some 
years later, when Gov. Gordon proposed to interfere with the 
open celebration of Mass in Philadelphia, the council would not 
consent. The church in Philadelphia, says Hildreth, was “the 
only Catholic Church allowed previous to the Revolution in any 
Anglo-American colony.” But “papists” in Pennsylvania dur- 
ing the later years of the colony were denied the right of bearing 
or possessing arms. South Carolina, although a majority of 
her people were dissenters, required all members of the Assem- 
bly to receive communion in the Church of England, or at least 
to make a formal declaration of adherence to the Establishment 
(1704). The charter of Georgia (1732) granted the “free exercise 
of religion ” to all inhabitants “except papists.” 

When the colonies declared their independence of Great 
Britain they were far from abandoning the British principles of 
persecution; indeed, intolerance, as we have seen, was firmly 
rooted in nearly all the American communities. In the Consti- 
tutional Convention of New York (1777) John Jay (in whose 
family bigotry seems to be hereditary) caused an amendment to 
be made to the naturalization clause, forbidding the Legislature 


* See A Brief Sketch of the Catholic Church in the Island of New York, by the Rev. J. R. 
Bayley. New York, 1853. 
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to admit any foreigner to citizenship who would not abjure 
allegiance to the pope “in all matters ecclesiastical as well as 
civil” ; and this exclusion remained in force until by the Consti- 
tution of the United States the control of naturalization was 
vested in Congress. When the section as to religious toleration 
was brought up Mr. Jay proposed to except from its benefits 
“the professors of the religion of the Church of Rome, who 
ought not to hold lands in, or be admitted to a participation of 
the civil rights enjoyed by the members of this State, until such 
time as the said professors shall appear in the Supreme Court 
of this State, and there most solemnly swear . . . that they 
renounce and believe to be false and wicked the dangerous and 
damnable doctrine that the pope or any other earthly authority 
hath power to absolve men from their sins,” etc. This clause 
was defeated after a long debate, and Mr. Jay finally obtained 
the adoption of a proviso, “ that the liberty of conscience hereby 
granted shall not be so construed as to excuse acts of licentious- 
ness, or justify practices inconsistent with the peace or safety of 
this State.” * 

The constitution of South Carolina made the Christian reli- 
gion the established creed of the State, and prescribed a belief in 
five specified dogmas as a qualification for holding office. Jews, 
Unitarians, Universalists, and many others were excluded by 
this rule; and there was also a religious test for voters. The 
constitution of New Jersey provided that no “ Protestant” 
inhabitant should be denied the enjoyment of any civil right 
on account of his religious principles, and that any person who 
professed “a belief in the faith of any Protestant sect” might be 
elected to office. The constitution of Pennsylvania exacted of 
every member of the Legislature a belief in the existence of God, 
the inspiration of the Scriptures, and a system of divine rewards 
and punishments. Massachusetts required every minister or 
public teacher of religion to subscribe to the constitution and 
to read it once a year to his congregation. New Hampshire 
provided that members of the Legislature must be “of the 
Protestant religion” ; and this disqualification of Catholics, Jews, 
and free-thinkers, though it had long been a dead-letter, was not 
removed from the constitution until 1877. 


*See Archbishop Bayley’s Brief Sketch. 
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III. 


Such was the spirit of the Protestant colonies; and their 
intolerance has been excused on the ground that they per- 
secuted people in self-defence; they came into the wilderness 
to found churches and communities of their own, and they 
had a right to exclude all who were hostile to their civil and 
religious systems. It will hardly be pretended, however, 
that the Protestants had any such exclusive rights in the Ca- 
tholic colony of Maryland. Let us see how they conducted 
themselyes there. From the earliest days of the settlement 
Lord Baltimore was vexed by a Virginia trader named Clai- 
borne, established on Kent Island within the limits of the 
Maryland grant. This person refused to acknowledge the 
jurisdiction of the lord proprietary, and was at open war with 
the government of the province. The Puritan colonists, who 
had entered Maryland at the hospitable invitation of the pro- 
prietary, and had there been protected in the enjoyment of 
freedom of worship and all other privileges, joined him in 
overthrowing Calvert’s authority, and for two years (1644-46) 
the legitimate governor was a fugitive. During this period 
the Catholic party suffered severely; many were ruined by 
fines and confiscations; the mission stations of the Jesuits 
among the Indians were broken up; and the venerable apos- 
tle, Father White, with several of his companions, was sent 
in chains to England, there to endure a long imprisonment. 
In justifying this rebellion afterwards, in a memorial to Par- 
liament, Captain Ingle, one of the partisans of Claiborne, repre- 
sented that he had felt it to be his duty to “assist the well-af- 
fected Protestants against the said tyrannical government and 
the papists and malignants’”’—a plea which sufficiently indicates 
the religious character of the movement. Indeed, almost on 
their first arrival the Puritans had professed a scruple about 
swearing allegiance to a lord proprietary who “upheld Anti- 
christ.” It would not have been surprising if the experience 
of the behavior of these sectaries during the Claiborne rebel- 
lion had discouraged Lord Baltimore from the further prose- 
cution of his experiment of toleration and equal rights; but 
he never wavered in his purpose. Two years after the sup- 
pression of the Puritan revolt he appointed a Protestant gov- 
ernor, made arrangements for the admission of more Protes- 
tant settlers, and drew up the famous “ Act concerning Reli- 
gion,” which was passed by the Assembly in 1649. 
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Soon afterwards Cromwell appointed Claiborne and others 

commissioners “to reduce Virginia and the inhabitants thereof.” 
. They had no authority to meddle with Maryland, but they 
assumed it, deposed the lord proprietary’s officers, and sum- 
moned a new Assembly (1654), “for which Assembly all such 
should be disabled to give any vote, or to be elected members 
thereof, as ‘have borne arms in war against the Parliament 
or do profess the Roman Catholic religion.” No sooner had 
this body come together than it substituted for the generous 
Toleration Act of 1649 the following law: “It is hereby en. 
acted and declared that none who profess and exercise the 
popish (commonly called the Roman Catholic) religion can be 
protected in this province by the laws of England formerly 
established, and yet unrepealed: Nor by the government of 
the commonwealth of England, etc., but to be restrained from 
the exercise thereof.” Liberty of conscience was then granted 
to “such as profess faith in God by Jesus Christ,” but “pro. 
vided such liberty be not extended to popery or prelacy.” But 
the Parliament was not ready to approve these high-handed 
proceedings, taken without any legitimate authority. It was 
only four years since the Protestant inhabitants had signed a 
Declaration in the. following words: 


“That according to an act of Assembly here, and several other strict in- 
junctions and declarations by his said lordship for that purpose made and 
provided, we do here enjoy all fitting and convenient freedom and liberty in 
the exercise of our reiigion under his lordship’s government and interest ; 
and that none of us are any ways troubled or molested for or by reason 
thereof within his lordship’s said province.” 


Lord Baltimore was also able to satisfy Cromwell that the Ca- 
tholic colonies were not enemies of the state; and if the Protec- 
tor took no active steps to right the lord proprietary he at least 
allowed him to try to right himself._ In 1656, accordingly, Lord 
Baltimore’s government was re-established at St. Mary’s, and the 
new governor, Fendall, was specially instructed to restore the 
Toleration Act of 1649, “and particularly that part thereof 
whereby ‘all persons in the said province are to have liberty of 
conscience and free exercise of their religion.’”” The Puritans, 
however, held out for a while at Providence (now Annapolis), and 
until 1658 there were two rival governments in the province—the 
Catholic government, mild, generous, and tolerant ; the Protes- 
tant, cruel, bigoted, and unjust. 

Hardly had peace been restored than Governor Fendall allied 
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himself with the Puritan party in a conspiracy to overthrow the 
proprietary (1659). The lower house of the Assembly declared 
itself the sole source of power, subject only to the king. The 
council, or upper house, was dissolved. The authority of the 
proprietary was disavowed, and Fendall accepted a new commis- 
sion from the revolutionary Assembly. It was by this rebellious 
body that the law against Quakers, to which we have already 
referred, was passed in July, 1659. They were “to be whipped 
from constable to constable until they be sent out of the pro- 
vince”; but in a few months the Fendall usurpation came to 
an end, and Lord Baltimore, sending over his brother, Philip Cal- 
vert, as governor, restored toleration once more. Nothing could 
shake his determination to deal with strict impartiality by all 
men. He died in 1672, and his son and successor, Charles, the 
third Lord Baltimore, inherited his equitable policy. In a revi- 
sion of the code after the accession of the new lord the Act of 
Toleration was confirmed; and that it was faithfully observed 
is attested by a “declaration,” signed by the principal colonists 
belonging to the Church of England in 1682, in consequence of 
a fresh attempt of the Puritans to effect a Protestant revolution. 
Although it appeared from these witnesses that the Catholics 
were not favored above others either in religious or political mat- 
ters, the English ministry ordered that all the offices in Maryland 
should be put into Protestant hands. 

Immediately after the accession of William of Orange the 
Protestants (now a large majority in the colony) rose in rebellion 
against the proprietary, against whom they had no complaint 
whatever to make except that he was a papist. A crazy report 
was spread abroad that the Jesuits and lay Catholics had entered 
into a conspiracy with the Indians to massacre all the Protestant 
inhabitants. An “ Association in Arms for the Defence of the 
Protestant Religion” was formed under the leadership of a fana- 
tic named Coode. The city of St. Mary’s was captured. The 
authorities were all deposed. A convention was called (1689); 
and the insurgents, styling themselves “representatives of their 
majesty’s Protestant subjects in the province of Maryland,” drew 
up a lying and hypocritical address to King William, complaining 
of “the great grievances and expressions” they had long lain 
under (but not specifying any), and begging the king “to appoint 
such a deliverance to his suffering people, whereby for the future 
their religion, rights, and liberties might be secured under a Pro- 
testant government ” directly appointed by the crown. Although 
there were not wanting remonstrances to the throne from other 
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Protestants, exposing the outrageous falsehoods of Coode’s ad. 
dress, the king promptly approved the conduct of the “ Associa- 
tors,” authorized them to continue the administration of the pro- 
vince for the time being, instituted proceedings for the forfeiture 
of the charter, and, without waiting for the law to take its course, 
sent over a royal governor. The new Assembly which thereupon 
convened first signed an address of thanks to the crown for “ re. 
deeming them from the arbitrary will and pleasure of a tyranni- 
cal popish government under which they had so long groaned,” 
and then immediately put an end to that equality in religion 
which had hitherto prevailed in Maryland by passing an act to 
establish the Church of England in the province, dividing the 
counties into parishes, and levying a contribution of forty pounds 
of tobacco upon every taxpayer for the support of the state reli- 
gion (1692). The Toleration Act and all other laws passed under 
the proprietary were repealed. Later it was enacted that the 
Book of Common Prayer and the rites and ceremonies of the 
Church of England should be used “in every church or other 
place of worship within this province.” So strenuous were the 
complaints of the Quakers and others of this extraordinary law 
that another statute was substituted, which allowed all Protes- 
tant dissenters to have meeting-houses under certain conditions, 
and left Catholics the only victims of intolerance in a Catholic 
colony. 

The violence and ingratitude of the dominant party grew 
daily more and more monstrous. In 1704 two priests were sum- 
moned before the governor, John Seymour, for the offence of 
saying Mass; and that functionary addressed them in the follow- 


ing language, which, considering the history of Maryland, seems 
inimitable : 


“It is the unhappy temper of you and all your tribe to grow insolent 
upon civility and never know how to use it ; and yet of all people you have 
the least reason for considering that if the necessary laws that are made 
were let loose they are sufficient to crush you, and which (if your arrogant 
principles have not blinded you) you must need to dread.” 


The minutes of the council add, in connection with this case: 


“The members of this board, taking under their consideration that such 
use of the popish chapel of the city of St. Mary’s, where there is a Protes- 
tant church, and the said county court is kept, is both scandalous and of- 
fensive to the government, do advise and desire his excellency the gov- 
ernor to give immediate orders for the shutting up the said popish chapel, 


and that no person presume to make use thereof under any pretence what- 
ever.” 
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This was accordingly done. _ A little earlier than this, when a 
pestilence was raging, and the Catholic priests went from house 
to house, helping the sick and consoling the dying, the Assembly 
urged the governor to “restrain and prohibit such their extrava- 
gance and presumptuous behavior.” 

The “Act to prevent the growth of Popery within this Pro- 
vince,” passed in 1704, prescribed a fine of £50 and six months’ 
imprisonment for every popish bishop, priest, or Jesuit who 
should baptize the child of non-Catholic parents, or attempt to 
convert anybody, or say Mass, or exercise any function of a 
priest or bishop within the province. On a second conviction 
the offender was to be transported to England, there to suffer 
perpetual imprisonment. Any Catholic who should keep school, 
or take upon himself the education, government, or boarding of 
youth, was to be transported to England for perpetual imprison- 
ment. If the child of popish parents turned Protestant, the gov- 
ernor could seize enough of the father’s estate to ensure for it 
a Protestant maintenance. The children of a Protestant father 
might be taken from a Catholic mother to be brought up as 
Protestants. In 1718 the savage penal statute of 11 and 12 Wil- 
liam III. was substituted for all other legislation against Catho- 
lics, and Catholics were formally disfranchised. They had already 
been disqualified from holding office, and it had been provided 
that if a person holding “any office or trust” within the province 
should “be present at any popish assembly, conventicle, or 
meeting, and join with them in their services at Mass, or receive 
the sacrament in that communion,” he should forfeit his commis- 
sion, pay a fine of £250, and “be incapable of taking, holding, 
or executing any commission or place of trust within this pro- 
vince until he should be fully reconciled to the Church of Eng- 
land and receive the communion therein.” Mr. Scharf adds that 
“besides the oppression of legislative enactments, personal ani- 
mosity was carried to such an extent that the Catholics were 
considered as beyond the pale of fellowship, not suffered to walk 
with their fellow-subjects in front of the Stadt House at Anna- 
polis, and finally obliged to wear swords for their personal pro- 
tection.” 

The rights of the proprietary were not annulled during this 
period, but arbitrarily suspended for the express reason that he 
was a Catholic. Benedict Calvert, eldest sort of the third Lord 
Baltimore, turned Protestant, and on his petition the king granted 
him a pension during his father’s lifetime, so that his children 
might be suitably educated as Protestants, and also allowed him 
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to usurp his father’s rights by nominating a governor for Mary. 
land. He did not survive his father long enough to enjoy the 
inheritance which he thus partially anticipated, but the reward 
of apostasy was bestowed upon his infant son, Charles Calvert, 
the fifth baron. The announcement of the restoration of the pro- 


prietary government was made to the Assembly (1715) in the 
following terms: 


“ His majesty (who is the true defender of the faith) was readily induced 
to reinstate the noble family of Baltimore in their ancient right of govern- 


ing this province, from the pious consideration of their having embraced the 
Protestant religion.” 


The Catholic inhabitants of Maryland in 1708 were about 
three thousand, or only one in thirteen of the whole popula- 
tion; but the Protestants were in great dread of their increase, 
An import duty of twenty shillings a head was laid upon all 
“negroes and Irish papists,” while Irish Protestants were ad- 
mitted free (1704). In the space of sixteen years no fewer than 
twelve acts were passed to prevent the importation of Irish immi- 
grants. But the most striking exhibition of Protestant inhospi- 
tality was made in 1755. The Protestants, as we have seen, ob- 
tained a shelter and.welcome among the Catholics of Maryland 
when they fled from the persecutions of other Protestants in New 
England and Virginia. It was now their turn to be kind. Ves. 
sels arrived at Annapolis with nine hundred destitute Catholic 
exiles from Acadia. Individual generosity .contributed some- 
thing for the relief of their hunger; “but we must own with 
shame,” says Mr. Scharf, “that, if not treated with positive inhu- 
manity, they were almost everywhere viewed with suspicion and 
dislike, and even the charity which their meek wretchedness ex- 
torted was grudgingly bestowed.” The electors and freeholders 
of Talbot County represented to the Assembly that the religious 
principles of the exiles were dangerous in a Protestant country, 
and begged that the “pest” might be removed, at the unhappy 
people’s own expense, as had been done in Virginia and Carolina. 

The persecuting spirit lasted in Maryland until the Revolution, 
when the alliance of the colonies with France produced a general 
change in the laws relating to religion. As late as 1754 the peo- 
ple of Prince George’s County instructed their delegates to urge 
a law “to dispossess the Jesuits of those landed estates which 
under them became formidable to his majesty’s good Protestant 
subjects of this province; to exclude papists from places of trust 
.and profit, and to prevent them from sending their children to 
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foreign popish seminaries for education.” In 1755 the Assembly 
urged the governor to “issue his* proclamation commanding all 
magistrates and other officers duly to execute the penal statutes 
against Roman Catholics within this province.” The church war- 
dens of various parishes adopted an order commanding “all per- 
sons not having lawful excuse to resort to their parish church or 
chapel on every Sunday and other days, and then and there to 
abide in decent manner during the time of common prayer, 
preaching, or other service of God.” In 1756, when an appropria- 
tion of £40,000 was voted for the defence of the colony during 
the French and Indian war, a double tax was laid on the lands of 
all Catholics ! 

With this incident we leave the long narrative of injustice. 
The conduct of the Protestants of Maryland is wholly without pal- 
liation. They came into a peaceful and hospitable State, where 
Catholic liberality offered them a refuge from oppression, and 
they abused the privileges voluntarily granted them to dispos- 
sess their entertainers. For the Puritans of New England and 
the Anglicans of Virginia there are many excuses to be made. 
They founded colonies in their own way for their own people ; 
they asked nobody to join them who did not share their opinions; 
they ruled according to the principles of civil and ecclesiastical 
government which prevailed everywhere in their day. They 
might well point to the overthrow of Catholicism in Catholic 
Maryland as a proof that toleration was a mistake. We do not 
cite their persecution-laws for the purpose of reproaching them. 
Those laws were in accordance with the opinions of the seven- 
teenth century, and it is unreasonable to condemn a community 
absolutely for not being in advance of its age. But the nation 
now prides itself upon a system which is radically opposed to the 
original New England and Virginia ideas—that is, the policy of 
equal rights and privileges for all religious denominations, special 
privileges for none. People call it the distinctively American 
policy ; and most of our Protestant fellow-citizens seem to imagine 
that the Catholic Church is bitterly hostile to the policy, and 
would overthrow it if it could. Our purpose in this review has 
been to show, by a calm statement of admitted facts, what the 
policy of American Catholics has been in the past. They alone, 
of all the colonists of the United States, adopted on their first 
arrival the present policy of religious equality, and rigidly ad- 
hered to it under all circumstances and in spite of outrageous 
provocations. 
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THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 





THE renewed and increasing interest, more particularly in 
France and in the United States, in the projects for connecting 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by means of a ship-canal across 
some portion of the isthmus connecting North and South Ame. 
rica, has brought into great prominence the Monroe doctrine. 
In its name resolutions have been offered in Congress warning off 
intruders, not, indeed, from this country, but from other coun- 
tries over which we make no claim to exercise sovereign rights. 
Congressmen have delivered eloquent speeches, appealing to it 
as countenancing and sustaining certain theories of public policy 
of their own which they were anxious the country should adopt 
and act upon. The newspapers have not been slow in availing 
themselves of the topic as timely. , Editors of daily journals are 
usually too busy in writing something, or in seeking something to 
write about, to find time to become masters of nice points of in- 
ternational law, even when they are connected with the history 
of their own country. From public men better things are ex. 
pected. There is no law compelling a senator or a representative 
to discuss a question of international law or to offer a resolution 
upon it. His existence does not depend upon his daily supply 
of “copy” on some interesting topic to insatiate caterers to 
an unsatisfied public. He has the leisure, had he the desire, to 
make himself acquainted with his country’s history and policy ; 
and it is highly reprehensible that persons in public station, who 
should feel its responsibilities, will, in sheer anxiety for an ephe- 
meral popularity, permit themselves to speak, and even write, 
confidently on matters of which they are far from masters. 

It is now nearly sixty years since the Monroe doctrine was 
originally promulgated. The infants of President Monroe's 
day are the leaders and statesmen, the fathers and mothers, 
the grandfathers and grandmothers of to-day. There are per- 
sons now living who have direct knowledge of the circum- 
stances under which the declarations since called the Monroe 
doctrine were made. But they are not many. The doctrine 
has, however, never been permitted to fade out of the public 
mind. If Americans did not know what the thing was they 
could not justly complain that they did not hear the name often 
enough. When the Panama Mission was proposed in 1825 
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there was a great debate in Congress as to the meaning of the 
doctrine, and, though only a couple of years had elapsed since its 
promulgation, a considerable diversity of views as to its scope 
and value was developed. In 1848, in the Yucatan debate, the 
subject was again elaborately discussed. Then, too, it was plain 
that there were diverse views entertained in regard to the Mon- 
roe doctrine, as Senator Calhoun, who was a member of Presi- 
dent Monroe’s cabinet when the declaration in question was 
made, and who urged President Monroe to make it, was com- 
pelled to oppose a policy which was declared by its supporters 
to be based upon the doctrine in dispute. In 1856, in the 
debates on the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, the subject was again 
reviewed, with the old result of showing a diversity of views 
regarding it. During the French occupation of Mexico, and the 
reign of the unfortunate Maximilian in that country, the Monroe 
doctrine was constantly invoked by a not inconsiderable num- 
ber of persons, who urged that the United States should make 
war upon Napoleon and Maximilian in the interest of our sister 
republic, and in vindication of a policy which was assumed to 
have been outraged by them. And now the interoceanic-canal 
project brings the matter prominently forward again. If the 
knowledge of a subject depended upon familiarity with its name. 
the Monroe doctrine would be nearly as well known as the 
multiplication-table.' But unfortunately names are not indexes 
to things. Every reader has heard of the name “ Monroe doc- 
trine.” There are very few, however, who have read the terms 
of that doctrine. This article is devoted to an explanation of the 
doctrine itself. It will begin, therefore, with the declarations of: 
President Monroe himself, cited textually. These declarations 
are three in number. The first is found near the beginning of 
President Monroe’s annual message transmitted to Congress on 
December 2, 1823, and is in the following words: 


“At the proposal of the Russian imperial government, made through 
the minister of the emperor residing here, a full power and instruc- 
tions have been transmitted to the minister of the United States at St. 
Petersburg to arrange, by amicable negotiation, the respective rights and 
interests of the two nations on the northwest coast of this continent. A 
similar proposal had been made by his imperial majesty to the government 
of Great Britain, which has likewise been acceded to. The government of 
the United States has been desirous, by this friendly proceeding, of mani- 
festing the great value which they have invariably attached to the friendship 
of the emperor, and their solicitude to cultivate the best understanding 
with his government. In the discussions to which this interest has given 
rise, and in the arrangements by which they may terminate, the occasion 
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has been judged proper for asserting, as a principle in which the rights 
and interests of the United States are involved, that the American conti- 
nents, by the free and independent condition which they have assumed and 
maintain, are henceforth not to be considered as subjects for future coloni- 


zation by any European powers” (Annual Register, 1823, Star pp. 184 
and 185). i 


The second declaration is much longer and more carefully 
worded than this. A part of it is what is usually quoted as the 
Monroe doctrine, and is found near the close of the same state 
paper. Its language is as follows: 


“It was stated at the commencement of the last session that a great ef- 
fort was then making in Spain and Portugal to improve the condition of 
the peoples of those countries, and that it appeared to be conducted with 
extraordinary moderation. It need scarcely be remarked that the result has 
been so far very different from what was then anticipated. Of events in 
that quarter of the globe, with which we have so much intércourse, and 
from which we derive our origin, we have always been anxious and interest- 
ed spectators. The citizens of the United States cherish sentiments the 
most friendly in favor of the liberty and happiness of their fellow-men on 
that side of the Atlantic. In the wars of the European powers, in matters 
relating to themselves, we have never taken any part, nor does it comport 
with our policy soto do. It is only when our rights are invaded or seri- 
ously menaced that we resent injuries or make preparation for our defence, 
With the movements .in this hemisphere we are of necessity more imme- 
diately connected, and by causes which must be obvious to all enlightened 
and impartial observers. The political system-of the Allied Powers is essen- 
tially different from that of America. This difference proceeds from that 
which exists in their respective governments. And to the defence of our 
own, which has been achieved by the loss of so much blood and treasure, 
and matured by the wisdom of their most enlightened citizens, and under 
which we have enjoyed unexampled felicity, this whole nation is devoted. 
We owe it, therefore, to candor, and to the amicable relations existing be- 
tween the United States and those powers, to declare that we should con- 
sider any attempt on their part to extend their system to any portion of 
this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. With the existing 
colonies or dependencies of any European power we have not interfered, 
and shall not interfere. But with the governments who have declared 
their independence and maintained it, ind whose independence we have, on 
great consideration and on just principles, acknowledged, we could not 
view any interposition for the purpose of oppressing them, or controlling 
in any other manner their destiny, by any European power, in any other 
light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly dispdsition towards the 
United States. In the war between those new governments and Spain we 
declared our neutrality at the time of their recognition ; and to this we have 
adhered, and shall continue to adhere, provided no change shall occur 
which, in the judgment of the competent authorities of this government, 
shall make a corresponding change on the part of the United States indis- 
pensable to their security. 
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“The late events in Spain and Portugal show that Europe is still unset- 
tled. Of this important fact no stronger proof can be adduced than that 
the Allied Powers should have thought it proper, on any principle satisfac- 
tory to themselves, to have interposed by force in the internal concerns of 
Spain. To what extent such interpositions may be carried on the same 
principle is a question in which all independent powers whose govern- 
ments differ from theirs are interested, even those most remote, and surely 
none more so than the United States. Our policy in regard to Europe, 
which was adopted at an early age of the wars which have so long agitat- 
ed that quarter of the globe, nevertheless remains the same—which is, not 
to interfere in the internal concerns of any of its powers; to consider the 
government de facto as the legitimate government for us; to cultivate 
friendly relations with it, and to preserve those relations by a frank, firm, 
and manly policy; meeting in all instances the just claims of every power, 
submitting to injuries from none. But in regard to those continents cir- 
cumstances are eminently and conspicuously different. It is impossible 
that the Allied Powers should extend their political system to any portion 
of either continent without endangering our peace and happiness; nor can 
any one believe that our southern brethren, if left to themselves, would 
adopt it of their own accord. It is equally impossible, therefore, that we 
should behold such interposition, in any: form, with indifference. If we 
look to the comparative strength and resources of Spain and those new 
governments, and their distance from each other, it must be obvious that 
she can never subdue them. It is still the true policy of the United States 
to leave the parties to themselves, in the hope that other powers will pur- 
sue the same course” (Annual Register, 1823, Star pp. 192-194). 


The third declaration, which is subsequent to these in time, is 
of minor importance. It is found in the annual message of Presi- 
dent Monroe transmitted to Congress on the 7th of December, 
1824. After referring to the kindly interest taken by the United 
States in the new nations of Spanish America the President con- 
tinues: 


“In this their career, however, we have not interfered, believing that 
every people have a right to institute for themselves the government 
which in their judgment may suit them best. . . . The deep interest which 
we take in their independence, which we have acknowledged, and in their 
enjoyment of all the rights incident thereto, especially in the very im- 
portant one of instituting their own governments, has been declared and is 
known to the world. Separated as we are from Europe by the great Atlan- 
tic Ocean, we can have no concern in the wars of the European govern- 
ments, nor in the causes which produce them. The balance of power be- 
tween them, into whichever scale it may turn in its various vibrations, can- 
not affect us. It is the interest of the United States to preserve the most 
friendly relations with every power, and on conditions fair, equal, and ap- 
plicable to all. But in regard to our neighbors our situation is different. 
It is impossible for the European governments to interfere in their concerns, 
especially in those alluded to, which are vital, without affecting us; indeed, 
the motive which might induce such interference in the present state of the 
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war between the parties, if a war it may be called, would appear to be equally 
applicable to us. It is gratifying to know that some of the powers with 
whom we enjoy a very friendly intercourse, and to whom these views have 
been communicated, have appeared to acquiesce in them” (Annual Register, 
1824, Star pp. 128 and 129). 


‘The first thing which will impress the careful reader is that 
there are two doctrines here, and not one. The citation above 
given in regard to the proposed negotiation with Russia in re- 
ference to the Northwest boundary contains a declaration on the 
subject of colonization, no matter by whom attempted; while the 
declarations in regard to Spanish America have regard to for- 
cible intervention on the part of the Allied Powers of Europe 
for the restoration of the authority of Spain on this hemisphere. 
Whether these three declarations are or not part of one compre. 
hensive scheme of foreign policy, it is important to remember that 
one of them is in scope and origin quite different from either 
of the others—as different, indeed, as peaceful colonization and 
armed intervention were and are. © 

These declarations sprang from diverse causes. The one in 
regard to colonization, which will be first dealt with, was occa- 
sioned by a state of facts’in outline as follows: Great Britain, 
Russia, and the United States were rival claimants for certain 
territory bordering on the Pacific Ocean. By the third article 
of our treaty with Spain in 1819 his Catholic majesty ceded to 
us “all his rights, claims, and pretensions” to all lands west of 
the Mississippi River, and east and north of a certain line running 
from the mouth of the river Sabine to certain points on the Red 
River and the Arkansas and along the forty-second parallel of 
north latitude. As Mexico achieved her complete independence 
of Spain, this treaty practically extinguished all the claims of that 
nation to be regarded as a continental power in North America. 
The United States had certain claims of their own to the North- 
west country, founded upon the discoveries of Captain Gray at 
the mouth of the Columbia River in 1792, and of Captains Lewis 
and Clark, under the auspices of President Jefferson, in 1805-6. 
To these were added settlements of our people in the country, 
which were rendered more easy as our acknowledged territory 
was contiguous to that in dispute. To make all our claims more 
complete Spain had in reality quit-claimed to us whatever rights 
and pretensions she had in that quarter of the world. She had, 
as is well known, claimed all the northwestern coast of America 
as far as Prince William Sound, in the sixty-first degree of north 
latitude, upon the ground of prior discovery and long possession. 
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In 1790 a dispute arose between England and Spain in re- 
gard to Nootka Sound. England refused to recognize the 
Spanish pretensions, ostensibly on the ground that the earth 
is the common inheritance of man, of which each individual 
and each nation has a right to appropriate a share by occupa- 
tion and cultivation. This principle would seem to exclude 
an individual as well as a nation from appropriating more of 
the earth’s surface than he or it could properly occupy and 
cultivate, and, were it fully acted upon, it would leave open to 
colonization all portions of the earth’s surface not in actual 
occupation and cultivation. This dispute, which probably 
had its origin in the evident signs of Spain’s inability to retain 
much longer her American dependencies, was amicably settled 
by a convention which provided for freedom of commerce 
and navigation in the South Seas, under the restrictions that 
this freedom should not be made a pretext for illicit trade 
with the Spanish settlements; that British subjects should 
not fish within ten marine leagues of the shores already occu- 
pied by Spanish subjects; and that wherever either party 
should have made settlements since April, 1789, the other 
should have free access to trade. Whatever rights Spain had 
under this convention were transferred to us by the treaty of 
1819. The claims of Great Britain remained in as full force 
against us as they had previously against Spain. In a certain 
sense, therefore, this treaty, the ratifications of which were 
not finally exchanged until February 22, 1821, brought us a 
lawsuit, though, as we already had one about the same subject- 
matter upon our hands, it did not increase our difficulties. By 
our treaty with Great Britain of 1818 there was to be a joint 
occupation of the territory for ten years without prejudice to 
the rights or claims of either party. 

Russia had interests in the territories bordering on the 
North Pacific Ocean, then usually called the South Seas, which 
were opposed to the pretensions of both Great Britain and 
the United States. On the 16th (4th O. S.) of September, 
1821, the Emperor Alexander issued a proclamation, claiming 
exclusive sovereignty over the whole northwest coast of 
America from Behring Straits to the fifty-first degree of 
north latitude, over the Aleutian Islands and the coast of Sibe- 
ria from Behring Straits to the South Cape in the island of 
Ooroop, in the Kurile Islands, lying off the southern point of 
Kamtschatka. This proclamation went further, and declared 
the Pacific Ocean within those limits “closed,” and naviga- 
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tion and fishery of foreign vessels within the islands, ports, 
and gulfs within them was interdicted, and confiscation of the 
cargo was fixed as the penalty for any ship to touch at, or 
even to approach within one hundred Italian miles of, any of 
the Russian establishments enumerated in the ukase. 

This was a three-cornered controversy. Neither disputant. 
could make an aggressive movement without uniting the other 
two to resist it. Great Britain and the United States had a 
controversy of their own to settle as to boundaries—a contro. 
versy, by the way, which was not settled for a quarter of a 
century after this time—but they both agreed to oppose the 
Russian claim. The most obnoxious part of that claim to Eng- 
land was the restrictions on commerce in the Pacific Ocean. 
And it should be constantly remembered, in reading the old 
disputes about colonial rights and boundaries, that one main rea- 
son of the resistance to certain lines on the one side and of 
insisting upou them on the other was the right which the pos- 
session of colonies gave the parent country to monopolize the 
trade with them and exclude all other nations from participa- 
tion in its benefits. Trade monopoly, or at least commercial 
facilities, was on all sides the real bone of contention. While 
the United States government was not indifferent to the objec- 
tionable features of making the whole Northern Pacific Ocean - 
a closed sea, as though it were an inland gulf across which the 
headlands could be seen, still the pretension that Russia was 
the sovereign of lands down to the fifty-first parallel, while 
we then claimed that our northern limit was above the fifty- 
fourth parallel, was the most offensive to us. 

The passage in the President’s message under consideration 
will now appear in its proper light. John Quincy Adams was 
Secretary of State under President Monroe. He had numerous 
conversations with the Russian ambassador in relation to this 
question, and his diary (see the sixth volume of his Memoirs, 
edited by Charles Francis Adams) leaves no doubt that it had 
given him a great deal of anxiety. Some months before the 
President’s message was written he had hit upon the ground 
taken in that document. In writing to Mr. Rush, our then 
minister at London, under date of July 2, 1823, the Secretary of 
State encloses copies of his instructions to Mr. Middleton, and 
uses these words: “ The American continents henceforth will no 
longer be subject to.colonization. Occupied by civilized nations, 
they will be accessible to Europeans and each other on that foot- 
ing alone, and the Pacific Ocean, in every part, will remain open 
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to the navigation of all nations in like manner with the Atlantic.” 
The President’s message is but a variation of this language. The 
meaning of the declaration in the message, though, as Senator. 
Calhoun pointed out in his speech in the Yucatan debate, the 
language is a little confused, is perfectly plain. The continent is 
all occupied either by independent nations or by dependencies 
of European powers. It is assumed by the Secretary of State and 
the President that, though the boundaries of these states may 
not be accurately defined at the moment, yet they are capable of 
definition ; and that, whether they are or are not, no nation can 
claim to appropriate any portion of the American continents by 
new settlements. 

The two other declarations grew out of quite a different mat- 
ter. The Spanish colonies on the continents of North and South 
America had one after another thrown off their allegiance to the 
mother-country. The efforts to subdue them had completely 
failed. The United States very early recognized the belligerency 
of the revolted colonies; but it was not until 1822 that their com- 
plete independence was acknowledged by our government in the 
accrediting of ministers to them. British commerce had profited 
greatly by the disruption of the colonial bonds. In consequence 
of the action taken at the Congress of Verona in 1822 a French 
army of one hundred thousand men entered Spain in April, 1823, 
and, marching across the country, reinstated Ferdinand VII. as 
monarch and suppressed by force the constitutional government 
of the Cortes. It was an open secret in diplomatic circles in 
Europe that as soon as Spanish home affairs were settled satis- 
factorily to the Allied Powers—in this case France, Russia, Prus- 
sia, and Austria—it was proposed to hold a congress to take 
into serious consideration the affairs of Spanish America. And 
though nothing had been done or said officially, the opponents of 
Spain feared that the Allies would send an army to America for 
the purpose of effecting what the mother-country had failed to 
accomplish. There was no question that the utterances of the 
Allies covered the case of the new nations formed out of Spain’s 
revolted colonies. The only question was how far the Allies 
would be prepared to go in making that language good. 

George Canning was Minister of Foreign Affairs in the Liver- 
pool cabinet. He was bitterly opposed to the schemes of the Al- 
lies. That the people of England were not opposed on principle 
to armed intervention in the affairs of foreign nations was clearly 
demonstrated by their action in the Napoleonic wars. The cabi- 
net—and the country was behind it—protested vigorously against 
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the intervention of the Allies in the affairs of Naples, Piedmont, 
and Spain, though only a few years afterwards England inter- 
vened in the affairs of Portugal. The cause of Canning’s sensi- 
tiveness in regard to intervention is not far to seek. He was 
afraid that British commerce would suffer should Spain succeed 
in re-establishing her supremacy in Spanish America, while, on 
the other hand, he feared that France was not wholly disin- 
terested in her action—that if her king and government were 
quick to draw the sword in defence of the principle that consti- 
tutional reform effected by revolt and open force is equally null 
and disallowed by the public law of Europe, they would not 
simply take the approval of their consciences for their pay, but 
that they would seek and obtain a more substantial reward for 
their services. The air was full of rumors. England was in one 
quarter credited with a desire for Cuba; on the other hand, it 
was asserted that France had her eye upon that island, and the 
British government unquestionably believed that there was a 
basis of fact underlying that assertion. Here was motive enough 
for British opposition to the schemes of the Allies. They would 
result in dimming the lustre of British achievements during the 
Napoleonic wars in maintaining the European balance of power 
and being the mainstay of kings; they would, if completely suc- 
cessful, materially injure British commerce, and Britain was not 
flourishing at that time; and they might end in aggrandizing 
Britain’s ancient enemy, France, by the possession of a most pro- 
ductive island in the New World and advantages nearer home. 
Be the cause what it may, George Canning conceived it his 
mission to thwart the Allies in every way that he could, and he 
determined, come what might, that no military assistance should 
be lent to Spain for the subjugation of her revolted colonies. 
The United States government was sincerely anxious that the 
independence of the nations created out of the late Spanish colo- 
nies should be acknowledged by Great Britain. Canning raised 
the objection against this course that there were no governments 
to recognize. Revolutions followed each other so rapidly that a 
minister accredited to one president or chief of state would find 
another installed in his place before he could reach his post. The 
American scheme for the pacification of Spanish America was 
immediate recognition of the independent nations into which our 
government claimed it had been organized. Canning had a 
scheme of his own, which he exhausted his ingenuity in pressing 
upon Minister Rush. To those who wish to understand this 
matter that diplomatist’s account of his embassy, entitled in the 
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most recent edition Zhe Court of London from 1819 to 1825, is re- 
commended. The Canning scheme was a joint declaration by 
Great Britain and the United States that neither of them desired 
any portion of the Spanish possessions for themselves, and while 
they would not in any way interfere to prevent an amicable 
arrangement between the colonies and the mother-country, yet 
they would not see with indifference the intervention of any 
foreign power in the affairs of Spanish America, nor the transfer 
of any portion of it to such power. Mr. Rush had no instructions 
that would carry him as far as this—at least in direct terms. . He 
sets before us, as clearly as he can, Canning’s arguments and his 
own. It is plain that he thinks the Englishman had the best 
of it. Even in Rush’s Memoranda Canning’s arguments are still 
worth reading, and some of his phrases read very much like those 
used in the President's message. Rush was finally so impressed 
with Canning’s proposal—the Foreign Minister became more 
persistent as the French army approached Cadiz—that he said he 
would stand on his general letter of instructions and join in the 
British declaration, if the British government would recognize 
the independence of the Spanish colonies. Canning declined, 
and reserved to himself the right to protect British interests, 
even if, unfortunately, the United States, who were also interested 
in the matter, should not join in the proposed declaration. 

The conferences between Canning and Rush took place in the 
months of August, September, and October, 1823. Mr. Rush 
acquainted his government with the purport of each immediately 
after its occurrence. The utterances of the Allies and the move- 
ments taken in support of them were watched with the intensest 
interest in Washington and in the whole country. The perusal 
of Adams’ diary would lead one to infer that the Republican 
leaders, more particularly Mr. Calhoun, were panic-stricken in 
consequence of them. Calhoun was a logician, if ever a statesman 
was one. He analyzed the declarations of the powers, and he 
came to the conclusion that they carried irresistibly with them 
the forcible reversal of the American Revolution, and the relega- 
tion of the United States of America to the position of colonies 
of his Britannic majesty. He was for closing at once with Can- 
ning’s offer. To be sure, it might embarrass us in the future to 
declare in the present that we wished for no part of what was 
lately Spanish America, but it seemed to him that this was the 
only mode of preserving all the new nations in their indepen- 
dence of Spain. He greatly feared armed intervention in Spanish 
America. He dreaded nothing so much as the landing of ten or 
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fifteen thousand veteran French and German troops in Mexico 
and Central America. He would have regarded such an event 
as almost inevitably sealing the fate of the late dependencies and 
handing them over to the rule of Spain once more. It is worthy 
of a passing remark that from the time of the reception of Can- 
ning’s proposition in this country dates the good feeling of 
our Southern Democratic statesmen for England—a aocting which 
bore fruit during the civil war. 

Secretary Adams says that the President was demoralized for 
atirhe, and the solemn opening of the message of December 2, 
1823, lends support to that assertion. The crisis was considered 
so grave that the two great ex-presidents of the Republican party, 
Jefferson and Madison, were consulted in relation to it, and copies 
of Rush’s letters recounting his interviews with Canning were 
submitted to them. Jefferson responded in an elaborate letter 
favoring the acceptance of the British proposition, though his 
caution and knowledge of American diplomacy and policy sug- 
gested to him an inquiry, whether it was or was not true that we 
desired no part of Spanish America for ourselves. This subject 
was a staple topic of cabinet discussion; Calhoun, who was Sec- 
retary of War and an original Republican—or, as we should say 
now, a Democrat—and Adams, who was Secretary of State and 
originally a Federalist or Whig, taking opposite sides upon it. 
The secretary could not bring himself to believe that Canning 
was not trying to entrap us in some way. He felt sure that he 
was not an enthusiast for human liberty, like his colleague Cal- 
houn or the President, with whom they were both associated. 
His plan was for England to join the United States in recognizing 
the independence of the new states, and he could not bring him- 
self to believe, when the British government would not do that, 
that its proposal of a joint declaration was not sinister as far as 
we were concerned. Rush, in London, was greatly impressed 
with Canning’s earnestness ; Adams;in Washington, felt that the 
scheme was to surprise the United States into a measure which 
would be found in the long run not to benefit us but to be of 
great service to England. 

Adams was much more enamored of his anti-colonization 
declaration in his despatches to Middleton and Rush than 
he was in regard to this declaration warning off the Allies 
from Spanish America. Monroe and Calhoun felt very differ- 
ently. A little strip of territory we could well afford to lose. 
It would not be absolutely destructive, even if Russia succeeded 
for a time in making the North Pacific Ocean a closed sea; 
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and even on this point they rightly inferred that in a little 
time this matter would be all straightened out. But the cause 
of American liberty would to their view be imperilled, if the 
colonial yoke was again placed upon the necks of the nations 
which had sprung into existence out of what were once the 
Spanish dependencies in North and South America. Calhoun 
retained this opinion to the last, as may be seen from his speech 
on the Monroe doctrine in the Yucatan debate in 1848. He 
denied that the colonization feature was any part of that doc- 
trine as it was originally promulgated, and declared that the 
paragraph in relation to it was not read or discussed in the 
cabinet meetings, and that President Monroe incorporated it 
in the message on the suggestion of Mr. Adanis. The correct- 
ness of this statement has been questioned, among others by Mr. 
Cass, on what seem at least unsatisfactory grounds. That Mr. 
Adams and Mr. Monroe discussed this point there can be no 
doubt. There is just as little doubt that Mr. Adams was anx- 
ious that our whole policy should make “one system,” whether 
it related to the Northwest boundary or to the recognition 
of the independence of the Spanish-American states. But the 
two questions were not identical. The colonization matter 
was, in a sense, future, contingent, and theoretical. No great 
nation had urged us to take any step looking to it, while asa 
matter of fact Canning himself vied with the Russian diploma- 
tists in scouting it when it was brought to his knowledge. 
The protection of our sister republics of Spanish America was, 
on the other hand, present, pressing, and practical. A great 
nation, with whom we were anxious to be on good terms, had, 
ina way most flattering to our national vanity, pressed it upon 
us. By accepting Canning’s lead we might do ourselves a 
good turn and help along at the same time, as it was plausibly 
urged, the cause of human liberty. We might hope to earn 
the blessings of untold millions of human beings for our bold- 
ness, and this when the act was not as bold as it seemed. It 
should not be overlooked in this connection that there is no 
mention of the anti-colonization declaration in Jefferson’s let- 
ter,and that the two declarations are separated widely in the 
President’s message. 

The result of all these discussions, in the cabinet and out 
of it, is seen in what was actually done. The United States 
did not join England in making the joint declaration. England 
did not accede to the wishes of the United States and recog- 
nize the independence of the new states. President Monroe 
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made in his annual message the second declaration cited above. 
In it are embodied and embedded the suggestions that the Presi. 
dent had received from all quarters, official and unofficial. It 
does not commit the United States to anything. It was a de 
claration, and nothing more. When it reached England it sent 
up the price of Colombian stocks on the London market, and 
it was received with great enthusiasm in Spanish America: Can. 
ning, who recognized in it at least the original germ, was of 
course pleased with it, and it is to this fact that the closing words 
of the third citation from President Monroe’s messages given” 
above refer. 

Canning made no paper declaration. As soon as he found that 
the United States minister would not act in conjunction with 
him he determined to act alone. Recognizing that the French 
king held the destinies of Spain in his hand, and that if he could 
be impressed with the danger of attempting to reconstruct Span. 
ish power in America the designs of the Allies would be com. 
pletely frustrated, he made an appointment with Prince Polignac, 
the French ambassador in London, to discuss the crisis. The 
conferences were oral, but a minute of them was made, and the 
memorandum was after a time laid before Parliament. In the 
conference of October 9, 1823, Mr. Canning, after saying that 
the British government would remain neutral, if unfortunately 
war between Spain and her revolted colonies was prolonged 
—declared emphatically that “the junction of any foreign power 
in an enterprise of Spain against the colonies would be viewed 
by them as constituting an entirely new question, and one upon 
which they must take such decision as the interests of Great 
Britain might require.” . 

These conferences were decisive. It was seen that England 
was in earnest. Only eight years had passed away since Wa- 
terloo was fought. The “Iron Duke” was still in his prime. 
France was not in a condition tq risk a war with England for the 
sake of Spain. Whatever enterprises had been thought of were 
abandoned, and the congress to decide the fate of Spanish Amer- 
ica—if such a congress had been really in contemplation—was 
never held. Ina very few years the independence of all the na- 
tions of Spanish America was acknowledged by Spain as well as 
by the other monarchies of Europe. 

The truth of history compels the declaration, however unro- 
mantic it may sound, that the Monroe doctrine had very little 
if any influence upon this result. Had we joined England in 
making Canning’s proposed declaration we could have very 
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properly claimed a part of the credit for its accomplishment. 
But we had at that time a handful of troops and no navy to 
speak of. Our declaration was a moral force—nothing more. 
It had no sanction. It did not propose any action. The 
Spanish American states thought that it did, but the Panama 
debate undeceived them. Adams says that Wirt, who was 
attorney-general in Monroe’s cabinet, raised the question at one 
of the meetings as to what we proposed to do in case some 
one without the fear of words before their eyes did what 
we declared would disturb our equanimity if attempted to be 
done, but the question was not answered, and the subject was 
not pursued further. Adams himself seems to have pondered 
over that view of the subject, and much of his reluctance to 
accept Canning’s proposition may be perhaps traced to his fear 
that it might lead to war, for which we were then, as now, ill- 
prepared. 

Fortunately the doctrine was never put to the test. It re- 
mained a formula of words, and still remains one. It has never 
been acted upon. 

In 1825, in the debate on the Panama Mission, it was made en- 
tirely clear that our statesmen repudiated the construction put by 
the Spanish American statesmen upon President Monroe’s decla- 
ration as a promise of aid and protection in case the new repub- 
lics were attacked. The United States did not propose to become 
a republican knight-errant. We were going to attend to our busi- 
ness and permit other peoples to attend to theirs. We were happy 
to see republics springing up on the continent, but we did not pro- 
pose to defend their existence and integrity at all hazards. This 
was cold water:on the republican enthusiasm which saw in the 
Monroe doctrine a scheme for regenerating the world on demo- 
cratic principles under the auspices and, if need be, under the mili- 
tary protection of the United States. When President Polk, who 
had to pass officially upon the Oregon or Northwest boundary 
question, took up the colonization branch of the doctrine and en- 
deavored to have Congress authorize an armed intervention in 
Yucatan, the result was'a failure. Congress was too conserva- 
tive to accept the bait. In 1856 the debate on the Clayton-Bul- 
wer Treaty, which guaranteed the neutrality of an interoceani€é 
canal, which, it was then as now thought, was on the eve of being 
built, it was again made apparent that the Monroe doctrine was 
words and nothing more. The French occupation of Mexico 
came within the principle of the second branch of the Monroe 


doctrine, for one of the avowed objects of the original interven- 
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tion—in which, by the way, England, forgetting Canning, joined— 
was to effect a change of the form of government of that country, 
And yet we did not think it our duty to take up arms in defence 
of a sister republic. To be sure, we had a great war on our own 
hands when the intervention began. But in 1865 we had at least 
a million of men that, had we so chosen, we might have thrown 
into Mexico. It is not unlikely that some of the disbanded Con- 
federates would have accepted service under our flag in a foreign 
war. Indeed, the acquisition of Mexico—or a large slice of it— 
as payment for the expulsion of the imperialists would have been 
most acceptable to a considerable portion of our people. And 
yet the government of that day, not over-nice in many matters, 
hesitated, and finally refused to raise a finger in favor of this doc- 
trine. The foreigner was finally “frozen out,” but not by the 
Monroe doctrine. 

An analysis of the declarations of President Monroe as set 
forth at the head of this article will show the following elements: 

1. That the American continents are not open to further or 
future colonization—that is, that every portion of their surface is 
contained within the boundaries of some state or dependency. 

2. That, though in favor of liberty in Europe as well ds in 
America, it is no part of our policy to take part in European 
wars. 

3. That we are so intimately connected with movements in 
this hemisphere, that the whole nation is so devoted to the de- 
fence of our own system, under which it has enjoyed unexampled 
felicity, and that the political system of the Allied Powers of 
Europe is so different from ours, that we owe it to candor and the 
amicable relations existing between us and them to declare that 
we should consider any attempt on their part to extend their sys- 
tem to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace 
and safety. 

’ 4. That with the existing dependencies of European powers 
we do not propose to interfere; in the war between Spain and 
her late colonies we intend to remain neutral until some change 
should occur in the attitude of other nations which, in the opinion 
of our government, would render a change of attitude on our part 

dvisable ; and that the attempt to oppress or control the destiny 
of the Spanish American states by other European nations would 
be regarded as manifesting an unfriendly feeling towards us. 

5. That, in view of the events in Spain and Portugal, we must, 
though far away, ask ourselves how far the principle of armed in- 
tervention will lead; that we treat the nations of Europe con- 
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siderately and without meddling; that the extension of their 
system to this continent would endanger our peace and happi- 
ness; and hence, in view of the inferences that Spain unassisted 
cannot conquer the late colonies, and that they will not voluntarily 
return to their allegiance, we are in favor of leaving the parties to 
themselves, hoping that other nations will do the same; but if, un- 
fortunately, they do not follow our example, it will be impossible 
for us to behold their interposition with indifference. 

6. That we have not interfered in the career of the South 
American states, believing it most conducive to their interest and 
to our own to permit them to institute such forms of government 
as they thought best suited to their condition. 

These six points substantially cover all the declarations on this 
subject to be found in Mr. Monroe’s two messages. Put into the 
briefest form, they are these: no more colonies on this hemi- 
‘sphere; non-intervention in European wars; non-intervention in 
the internal affairs of republics on this continent; the attempted 
extension of the system of the Allies to this continent dangerous 
to our peace ; and the armed intervention of European nations to 
aid Spain in subduing her revolted colonies would show an un- 
friendly feeling to us, and would leave us at liberty to throw off 
our neutrality, if our government thought it advisable so to do. 

Is there anything in this doctrine that is at present available? 
The colonial question is long dead. Colonization, in the view of 
the publicists, is the appropriation of a portion of the earth’s sur- 
face which is, or is claimed to be, unoccupied, through the estab- 
lishment thereon of one or more fixed settlements of emigrants 
from abroad, such appropriation being supposed to be made in 
the name of the parent country, and such colonies claiming its 
protection and acknowledging its political supremacy. No Euro- 
pean nation proposes to appropriate any portion of the American 
continents in this way at this time. Colonization in this sense has 
ceased, joint otcupations have ceased, and boundaries are for the 
most part well settled. If no one is claiming adversely to this 
declaration how can it be invoked to warn off intruders? A man 
of straw is set up simply to be knocked down. 

No “allied powers” are now proposing to extend their system 
to this continent. Some of the allies of half a century ago have 
quite as much as they can attend to at home. Europe is too un- 
settled at this time to admit of American enterprises, even if 
success in them was more proniising than it is likely to be. No 
armed intervention is threatened anywhere. Certain South 
American republics have been engaged in war for some time 
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past, but no European power has attempted to take advantage of 
the conflict. No practical application can be made of this doc. 
trine at this time to any enterprise now proposed. Indeed, the 
enly answer to the Monroe-doctrine enthusiasts is to tell them to 
study its text. It may or may not be advisable to have a new 
doctrine which would embody the policy that they are anxious 
to have adopted, but the fact must not be overlooked that the 
doctrine which they claim as sustaining their pretensions is in flat 
contradiction to them. 

The text of the entire doctrine is before our readers. There 
have been no authorized additions to or emendations of it. It has 
not developed in the last half-century, and as a matter of fact it 
could not, because it has never been acted upon. Is there any 
warrant in it for the pretension that foreign companies of capital- 
ists, or, for that matter, foreign nations, cannot acquire land in any 
independent nation on this hemisphere for any purpose which the 
contracting parties may agree upon, without leave asked of the 
United States, and without the formation of such a contract being 
in any sense a proper one for representations from our govern- 
ment against it as unfriendly to it, unless the purpose was clearly 
hostile toour people? Clearly not. Is there any warrant in it for 
declaring that an independent nation on this hemisphere cannot 
make cessions to European capitalists of lands and privileges 
within its boundaries for the purpose of prosecuting and com- 
pleting a great public work, even if that should be an inter- 
oceanic ship-canal? None. It neither comes within the letter 
nor the spirit of the Monroe declaration to protest against such 
cessions or such enterprises. Is there any warrant in it for the 
claim that the United States, being the greatest nation on this 
hemisphere, must be consulted in regard to either the external or 
internal policy of other and independent nations on the hemi- 
sphere, and that the United States may veto such proposed policy 
if our government sees fit?! None. On the other hand, the 
language is expressly to the contrary. This pretension would 
transfer to the American continents the complicated balance of 
power of the Old World, and it would lay a grievous burden upon 
the United States in keeping minor and more turbulent states in 
order, and perhaps, as the wealthiest and in a sense the most vul- 
nerable state of the New World, in being made responsible for 
their good conduct by the warlike nations of Europe. 

The United States has no suzerainty over any independent 
nation on this hemisphere any more than it has over European ° 
nations. Each is final judge for itself in matters of policy. We 
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would undoubtedly be interested parties in an interoceanic ship. 
canal. Its completion might render it more easy to concentrate 
fleets upon our southern and Atlantic coasts, or it might send 
them more quickly to our Pacific coasts. It will affect the move. 
ments of commerce. We are a great commercial people; our 
merchants will not permit this matter to pass them without scan- 
ning it narrowly. But the mere fact that a projected public im. 
provement in a neighboring and a friendly nation may affect us in 
common with the rest of the world does not give us the right to 
dictate to that state as to who shall build the improvement, as to 
whether it shall be built at all or not, or to finally take the whole 
matter into our own hands for settlement. Such a course would 
be officious intermeddling ; and that is pointedly condemned by 
President Monroe in common with Washington, Jefferson, and 
Madison. 

Let it be remembered that three things, and only three, are 
condemned by President Monroe in his doctrine—colonization, 
extension of the political system of the Allies to this hemisphere, 
and forcible intervention by them to effect the reconquest of 
Spanish America—and all the confusion vanishes. An indepen- 
dent nation can cede or grant away its territory. It is not colo- 
nization to occupy or take possession of such territory, even if it 
be done by a European government ; nor is it an attempt to ex- 
tend the political system of Europe to this hemisphere, nor yet 
an attempt to intervene in the interest of Spain in Spanish Ameri- 
can affairs. And in this connection it is important to remember 
that it was foreign coercion that Monroe condemned, and not 
voluntary acceptance of the monarchical principle, nor yet recon- 
quest by Spain, and that the movements to which he so often re- , 
fers as not indifferent to us in our political capacity are not social 
and industrial movements, whatever may be their source, but 
military and political movements which are thought to threaten 
the very existence of our form of government. The only claim 
that the United States can legitimately and appropriately make 
in its political capacity in regard to the interoceanic canal is that 
its international character shall not be definitely fixed without 
consultation with its government. If we have any claim to dic- 
tate upon the subject, such a claim is not found in the general 
rules of international law, nor in our own settled policy of non- 
intervention and treating all nations fairly and courteously, nor 
yet in the real Monroe doctrine as cited textually at the head of 
this article. . 
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MR. HAWKINS, MR. CROOKS, AND AARPER'S 
WEEKLY. 


THE article of Mr. Dexter A. Hawkins in the Christian 
Advocate on the subject of “The Roman Catholic Church in 
New York City, and the Public Money and Public Property 
of the People,” is quoted with warm approval in Harper's Weekly 
by G. R. Crooks, whom we believe to be a clergyman and for- 
merly editor of the Methodist of this city. Mr. Crooks’ contribu- 
tion to the budget is still more astonishing than the production of 
Mr. Hawkins. He fully adopts the falsehood about the cathe- 
dral property—we will not say with a consciousness that it is a 
falsehood, but at least with the knowledge -that it is not cer- 
tainly true. He alleges, with a reckless profusion of violent 
language, that the church obtained the land from the city by 
“fraud” and shameless theft; and then adds: “The story of 
this robbery has been told and denied, but Mr. Hawkins gives 
it in detail, and relies on official records to make his charges 
good.” If this means that Mr. Hawkins has cited or referred 
to any records or deeds or other official authority in justifica- 
tion of his false statements, Mr. Crooks has been guilty of fabri- 
cation, for Mr. Hawkins has done nothing of the kind. Mr. 
Hawkins made the charge upon his own unsupported word. 
The “details” of the purchase of the land were given by us 
in our denial of the story; and the public records are open 
to anybody who chooses to verify our account. But -Mr. 
Crooks gives the readers of Harper's Weekly to understand that 
the proof has been furnished on the other side. 

The article in Harper's Weekly closes with the following 
words: “One remedy alone will adequately protect the city from 
these intolerable evils in time to come—the withdrawal of appro- 
priations of public money from sectarian institutions of every 
kind, whether Protestant or Catholic, Jewish or Christian.” 

This leads us to wonder whether Mr. G. W. Curtis is still the 
editor of the paper from which we quote. For in the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1867 Mr. Curtis was one of the most earnest 
and eloquent opponents of the pagan policy here recommended. 
He agreed with Mr. Erastus Brooks. that “sectarianism cannot 
be, must not be, supported by the State, nor must it, if presented 
in the form of a true charity, be disowned by the State.” And 
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after commending the charitable foundations of the Catholic 
Church he spoke as follows: 


“ Any system which this State should adopt which should strike at the 
very root of such institutions would necessarily bring the State to this 
question : ‘ Are you willing to do, absolutely and to the utmost, what is now 
done by the institutions already in existence?’ I do not believe that the 
State is willing to do it. I believe the experience of this State to be that 
of Massachusetts. Massachusetts in the year 1863 established a board of 
charity. In the very first report which that board made, after looking over 
the whole ground, they announced that in their judgment the true policy 
of the State was to give assistance to the private foundations, of whatever 
sect, that already existed, rather than to establish new public institutions.” 


These are sensible remarks, and they express the well-con- 


sidered and long-established policy of the great State of New 
York. 





GOLDEN. 


“ Speech is silver ; silence is golden.” 


WHEN a sage has spoken wisdom’s speech 
Haste not thou thy lesser thought to preach! 
Silence! 
Hts echoes teach. 


When sweet music gives, by voice or string, 
To the air a soul on throbbing wing, 
Silence! 
Its pulses sing. 


When the lightning strikes the woods ablaze, 
And the tempest’s call the sea obeys, 
‘Silence! 
The thunders praise. 


When from neighbor’s house is borne the bier, 
Vex not thou with words of shallow cheer! 
Silence ! 
For God ts near. 


When by slander crushed, by wrong opprest, 
Fiery anger burns thy tortured breast, 
Silence! 
Time bears the test. 
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When before God’s throne thou, poor and weak, 
Trusting, loving, wouldst his mercy seek, 
Silence! 
That he may speak. 


DETROIT, 1879. 
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ANSWER TO MR. Jay’s LATEST LETTERS DIRECTED AGAINST ROME. By 
Rev. M. W. Newman, Mount Kisco, N. Y. Republished from the Mt. 
Kisco Weekly. Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 1879. 

Answer to Mr. Jay’s Letters entitled “The Bible and Rome,” and “The 
Bible, the Republic, and the Pope.” By Rev. M. W. Newman, Pastor 
of St. Francis’ Roman Catholic Church, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 1879. 


There is a peculiar class of persons in Protestant communities who 
acquire a certain kind of notoriety by publicly repeating oft-refuted char- 
ges and oft-exposed calumnies against Catholics. They ransack the not 
very short history of the Catholic Church, as it would appear, for no other 
purpose than to note whatever ugly thing has been laid to her charge, 
without any regard to the likelihood of its truth or the trustworthiness of 
its author. They are not over-nice, either; for whatever mud may have 
accumulated during many centuries in the gutters of the church they 
stuff their pockets with and fill their hands full of it, paying little or no 
heed to its offensiveness. Even all this does not satiate their morbid appe- 
tites ; they pick up any idle rumor, garble and mutilate passages from wri- 
ters, insinuate base motives and invent fresh calumnies, and with fiendish 
delight fling these accumulations z# conspectu omnium into the faces of 
Catholics. 

This peculiar kind of industry was plied in the last generation in this 
country by the Breckenridges, Beechers, Brownlees, Maria Monks, and 
Angel Gabriels, who stirred up the passions of men of the baser sort, and 
as a result Catholic convents and churches were sacked and burnt down, 
“Know-nothing ” political parties were organized for the persecution of 
Catholics, and smelling committees were appointed by our State legislatures 
to ruthlessly invade and violate the sanctity of the homes of Catholic wo- 
men devoted to the service of God and to the good of men. Such were 
the precious fruits of the labors of these representatives of the anti-popery 
fanatics in this country of religious freedom and universal toleration. 

Every generation seems to furnish a new set of men of this species. 
To-day we have the Thompsons, the Hawkinses, the Jays, the Edith O’Gor- 
mans, and the Cooks. What will be the outcome of their bigotry? Who 
knows? Sacking and the burning of convents and churches, Know-nothing- 
ism, smelling committees are out of date. These men are not making all this 
fuss for nothing. There is a cat in this bag of meal somewhere, and these 
men are patriotic. Whocan tell what is coming next? Thompson has been 
rewarded for his vituperation of Catholics by being lifted into the position 
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of overseer of the gallant navy of the United States. Whose turn comes 
for the next leap? Perhaps the presidential election is too close, and their 
promotion will be put off; and if on the winning side, we shall see Dexter 
Hawkins our minister to Rome, and John Jay appointed as our ambas- 
sador to the court of . 

Our remarks have been suggested by reading the replies of Rev. M. W. 
Newman to John Jay’s accusations against Catholics. These replies show 
remarkable ability, are courteous in tone, and, though not elaborate, are suf- 
ficiently so to completely refute Mr. Jay’s numerous charges. 

But, nothing daunted, Mr. John Jay republishes his refuted and stale 
charges, adding to these some fresh ones, accompanied with base insinua- 
tions from his own imagination, and publishes this hotch-potch in two arti- 
cles in the Juternational Review under the title of “The Roman Catholic 
Question.” 

We acknowledge that we felt no little surprise in finding a man well- 
born, ot good breeding, and of high social standing engaged in such a de- 
grading work. We could not help asking ourselves what motive can pos- 
sibly actuate one whose reputation is that of a gentleman, who is looked 
upon as a prominent member of a respectable Christian denomination, and 
what must be the habit of his thoughts, his tastes, and his aims, to publish 
an unfounded rumor against the Catholic priesthood which he must know 
is calculated to bring down upon them the weight of the popular prejudice 
of a community? How could a man of his supposed character, without 
blushing for shame, venture to publish such “an unpleasant rumor,” whol- 
ly without foundation, against one whose whole course of life as a clergy- 
man, as a bishop, and as a cardinal has been one of careful and studious 
avoidance of all meddling with political questions and parties, and whose 
attention and labors have been so exclusively devoted to the fulfilment of 
his priestly functions and ecclesiastical duties? In testimony of the truth of 
this we can confidently appeal to all our citizens without distinction of creed 
or political bias, or to any one who has had the honor of his personal 
acquaintance. How John Jay could make the base insinuation which he 
makes in the following extract we must leave to all upright, fair-minded, 
and honorable men to judge : 

“ A wider and deeper feeling, however, was aroused in New York by an 
unpleasant rumor, which was confirmed by the language of Governor 
Lucius Robinson, that the vote for Mr. Kelly, by which the Democratic 
party in that State had been divided and defeated, was stimulated, if not 
organized, by Roman priests acting under the vigilant eye of His Eminence 
Cardinal McCloskey, and encouraged by a sheet sanctioned by his ap- 
proval.” 

What makes this insinuation seem passing strange in such a community 
as ours is the fact that Protestant bishops may enter upon presidential 
electioneering campaigns; Protestant ministers flood Congress with their 
petitions, and be elected in such numbers as to control State legislation; 
seventy-five Methodist ministers may call in a body on the President of 
the United States, and give for their reason that “they had been appointed 
by God to be the leaders of men,” and not a whisper is heard of clerical in- 
fluence or of the union of church and state from our Thompsons, Hawkin- 
ses, Jays, and Cooks; but let a Catholic priest, one perhaps unacquainted 
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with the character of our institutions and the spirit of our people, over-step 
ever so slightly the limits of his sphere, and instantly you will hear “the 
little dogs and all, Tray, Blanch, and Sweet-heart,” bark and howl at the top 
of their voice! 

Mr. Jay follows Meyrick, Coxe, and Kingsley in their attempt to show 
from the writings of moral theologians that Catholics subvert some essen- 
tial parts of morality. The excoriating castigation which Newman gave to 
Kingsley ought to be a lesson. Moral theology, like moral philosophy, is a 
science in many parts abstruse and difficult. It requires to be studied and 
discussed scientifically, and not in the offhand manner in which sciolists 
dabble in medicine, law, physics, etc., and parade their little scraps of quo- 
tation ad capiandum vulgus. Mr. Jay has much more reason to be alarmed 
at the symptoms of disbelief in the Bible and disregard of the laws of God 
and man apparent among the Protestant clergy, than at any dangers to the 
republic from Catholics, Let him turn his attention in that direction, and 
let alone matters which he does not understand. 

Mr. Jay has thrice repeated a charge against Pius 1X., of blessed mem- 
ory, and in our January number we challenged him to prove the truth of 
his assertions. And now, forsooth, he complains of our not furnishing 
“proof” of a negation! Let him prove his charges against Pius IX. This 
he cannot do. Until then we hold him to be an accuser of the innocent. 
Let him prove that the Confederate government sent “ envoys” to the pon- 
tifical government, and that they were received “ officially” or “ diplomati- 
cally.” Let him prove that Pius IX. assumed that the Union was dissolved 
and recognized the president of the Confederate government “ officially ” or 
“diplomatically.” Thus far he has brought forward no evidence which will 
bear out these repeated assertions. When he has accomplished this task 
it will be in order to discuss the questions of international law, but not be- 
fore then. 


Last JOURNEY AND MEMORIALS OF THE REDEEMER; or, Via Crucis as it is 
in Jerusalem. With topographical, archeological, historical, traditional, 
and Scriptural notes. By Rev. J. J. Begel, Pilgrim to the Holy Places. 
(With numerous engravings.) 1 vol. Gro. ew York: The Catholic 
Publication Society Co. 1880. 


This is a book to linger lovingly over, especially in the holy penitential 
season of Lent, when the church in an especial manner commemorates the 
sorrows and sufferings, the passion and death of the divine Redeemer of 
mankind. The book, too, is of a most unique kind and awakens curiosity 
at every page. The author, himself a devout pilgrim to the holy places, has 
with extreme reverence and jealous care traced, as it were, the very foot- 
steps of our Lord on his last sad journey from the judgment-hall of Pilate 
to the awful consummation on Calvary. We follow, in-his company, every 
turn of the memorable road, halt at each stopping-place, view the surround- 
ings, collect the minutest incidents connected with the scene. Not a thing 
has escaped the keen eye of our pilgrim, who illustrates his text with de- 
lightfully quaint and curious engravings. The Way of the Cross is one of 
the most touching and ancient devotions in‘the church. Father Begel’s 
beautiful and most interesting work cannot fail to add a new interest to this 
ancient devotion. Indeed, as one reads his earnest pages it is impossible to 
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shake off the impression that the reader is actually one of the crowd who 
witnessed the toilsome journey up the hill of Calvary that ended in the sav- 
ing sacrifice of our Lord. It is out of such feeling, doubtless, that the devo- 
tion of the Way of the Cross originally arose. The notes and observations 
of the author, and his manner of dealing with atheistic objections to the 
facts and incidents of the Passion, are of great value and make his work the 
only one of its kind in the English language. It does for the Passion what 
Father O’Brien’s work has done for the Mass, and is an excellent companion 
volume to that valuable work. 


THE REFUTATION OF DARWINISM; AND THE CONVERSE THEORY OF 
DEVELOPMENT; BASED EXCLUSIVELY UPON DARWIN’S FACTs, etc. By 
T. Warren O'Neill, Member of the Philadelphia Bar. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1880. 


Mr. O'Neill has formerly contributed some scientific articles to THE 
CATHOLIC WoRLD which attracted considerable attention and were 
favorably noticed by some of our principal newspapers. The book which 
he has now produced is a work which shows a great deal of talent and in- 
vestigation, and is well written. It will undoubtedly receive due attention 
* from those who are adepts in the scientific matters of which it treats, 
and competent to discuss its arguments and proofs. For the present we 
confine ourselves to an analysis of its argument, without attempting to 
criticise or pronounce any formal judgment. 

The author considers that Darwin’s argument may fairly be summed 
up in the following proposition: 

Given the improvements which, he shows, have occurred within the last 
hundred years among the domestic breeds and varieties of animals and 
plants; and, given a length of time (say, ten millions of years); it is pro- 
bable that, by means of the slight accretions of development which we see 
arising in a mysterious manner under domestication, the higher animals 
and plants have evolved from the lower. 

The first objection to his theory is, that he has left a glaring Azatus at 
the very start of his argument—an Azatus which covers the interval be- 
tween his facts and the very first principle of his theory. In other words, 
he has not resolved the law or the cause of those improvements which 
he would indefinitely accumulate. 

This is objectionable on two grounds: First, on the ground of logic, 
or the principle of the inductive philosophy, which requires that each 
point should be resolved and made clear before it is permissible to advance 
one step beyond; and, second, on the ground that the probabilities are 
that such law or cause of the improvements would, if resolved, have dis- 
closed whether there was a limit or not to such improvements. 

The second objection is that he has assumed (in his calculation of what 
these improvements would amount to in a million or so of years) that 
there is xo imzt to the improvements. This is objectionable, first because 
it is wholly gratuitous, and, second, because it is peculiarly illegitimate 
under the circumstance of his failure to resolve the law of improvements, 
which most probably would have told him whether there was or was not 
a limit. 
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The third point is that he does actually give the law and the cause of 
such improvements, and that law is his most important factor—namely, 
reversion, or the power of any organism to regain what its species has 
lost, whether the feature lost was lost one generation or millions of genera- 
tions back. 

The fourth point is that the ascription of these improvements to rever- 
sion necessarily sets a limit to the number and kind which any species 
may make—no, more characters may be regained than were once lost, if 
the law of reversion be the law or cause of the improvements—and such 
law militates against his zdzspensable assumption of no limit. 

This is the author’s theory, and he considers that it is recommended 
by being scientific, where Darwin’s is unscientific in not resolving the 
cause of the very data (improvements) which he uses; and is further re- 
commended by being in perfect accordance with the facts. 

Then he proceeds to prove it; and that by means of the phenomena of 
crossing and close interbreeding. 

Darwin says that it is “a great law of nature” that good results from 
crossing two varieties of any one species, and that it is “a great law of na- 
ture” that evil results from interbreeding, or the marriage of relations in 
blood. 

He adduces a large number of facts seemingly confirming his view. 

Now, 4 frior? upon the theory of reversion, it follows that all of the 
positive characters of a species were once united in each individual. Now, 
4 priori the loss of any of the characters of a species should be deleterious 
to the individuals which have parted with any such characters; and, on the 
other hand, the regain by such an individual of such lost characters should 
abate the evil consequent before on the absence of such characters. 

Now, these principles obtain among animals and plants, as a matter of 
fact, and the facts of crossing and close interbreeding demonstrate them. 

An analysis of Darwin’s facts of crossing and close interbreeding dis- 
closes that the evil effects of close interbreeding are in proportion to the 
departure which the individuals have suffered from the type of the sum of 
all the positive characters of their species, and that the good resulting from 
crossing is in proportion to the return which the individuals make towards 
the perfect type of their species. 

In other words, when two individuals are s¢mz/arly wanting in any posi- 
tive characters of their species, not merely the evils upon the parts, but also 
the evil upon the aggregate of each individual, is intensified, and they suffer 
lessened fertility and lessened constitutional vigor. 

When the individuals are observed to be wanting in many characters, 
proper to their species, the evil effects are observed to be very great. When 
they are wanting in a less number of characters the evil is less. When the 
number is less again, the evil is again less; and so on, running through a 
long graduated series of evil effects corresponding most faithfully, degree 
for degree, with an observed, like graduated series of structural defects. 

When, however, the individuals have all the positive characters of their 
species—when, in other words, they realize the original perfect type of the 
said species—they are observed to be free from all evil results from close 
interbreeding, and capable of being interbred in the closest degree, brother 
and sister, for ever, without any evil effects. 
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The good results from crossing two varieties are observed, by an analy- 
sis of Darwin's facts, to be due to each parent contributing to the offspring 
a character or characters which the other parent lacks. Each supplies a 
deficiency in the other. The offspring has two characters of its species, 
where either of its crossed parents had one; and by so much is advance 
made towards the original perfect type which is the sum of all the positive 
characters of the given species. Where the parents each have much to 
contribute to the offspring which the other lacks, great is observed to be the 
good effects from the cross, viz., increase of fertility and of vigor. Where 
less, and less, and less is the amount which each parent has to contribute 
which its mate lacks, why less, and less, and less is the degree of the good 
which results from the cross. 

With respect to interbreeding: Relationship is prolific of evil, not in it- 
self, but because it implies szmz/arzty of defects in the relatives. 

The sum of all these proofs is that there is but one zorma/ type for each 
species, that type which is the sum of all the positive characters of the given 
species ; that all the different varieties are but injurious modifications (seg- 
ments) of such type; that in proportion as an individual departs from such 
perfect type of its species, is physiological evil (as well as structural evil) 
entailed upon it; that within a very narrow margin of departure from the 
perfect type these evils are equivalent to absolute sterility and death to the 
individuals; that, on the other hand, in proportion as modified individuals 
return to the perfect type of their species will be physiological regain, or 
abatement of the evils entailed by their modification. 

This shows that each species is xorma//y immutable. 


THE CHURCH OF THE PARABLES AND TRUE SPOUSE OF THE SUFFERING SA- 
viourR. By Joseph Prachensky, S.J. 1 vol. 16mo. New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society Co. 1880. 


It is strange that the small quantity of our Lord’s own oral teaching 
committed to writing and preserved, should not receive more attention than 
it does. The reason is because it is divine and so much above mere human 
teaching that it is hidden from our minds. We cannot appreciate it, just 
for the same reason that a barbarian cannot appreciate the Madonna del 
Santo Sisto. The hidden meaning must be drawn out and explained to us; 
then we find the depth of the Parables, their richness and fulness. Father 
Prachensky has given an exposition of the teaching contained in the Para- 
bles concerning the Catholic Church, which is most solid, instructive, and 
replete with the sweetness of true spiritual manna, such as is only gathered 
in the 1.eadow of Holy Scripture. This book ought to help many Protes- 
tants to find the true church. It will surely edify and console all devout 
Catholics who read it. 


AN HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL ACCOUNT OF THE SO-CALLED PROPHECY OF 
ST. MALACHY REGARDING THE SUCCESSION OF Popes. By M. J. O’Brien, 
Catholic Priest. 1 vol. 18mo. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1880. 


Father O’Brien sums up all the information there is to be had about the 
Prophecy of St. Malachy in a brief compass, and decides the case against its 
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authenticity, condemning it as a forgery of some unknown author, probably 
of the latter half of the sixteenth century. He conjectures that the Epitome 
of the History of the Roman Pontiffs by Panvinius was the basis of the 
legends attached to the names of the popes and anti-popes from Celestine 
II. to Paul IV., and maintains that there are many blunders in the Epitome 
closely followed in the Prophecy. If he had gone more fully and minutely 
into this part of his subject he would have made his treatise much more 
satisfactory. 

St. Malachy died in 1148. His prophecies were first published in 1595, 
There is no extrinsic evidence of their authenticity. Of course the corre- 
spondence between the legends and historical facts in the case of all the 
popes before Gregory XIV. (1590) proves nothing in their favor, in the ab- 
sence of any evidence that they existed before this date. The only evidence 
of their genuineness as prophecies besides the mere tradition, which cannot 
be traced beyond Arnold Wion, whose Lignum Vite was published in 
1595, is to be sought in their fulfilment from that time to the present. In 
the case of all the popes and anti-popes before Gregory XIV. the designa- 
tion given to them has a literal and exact correspondence with some fact 
recorded by historians. From that time down they are so vague and mys- 
tical that most of them will apply just as well to one pope as to another, 
and some of them cannot be explained at all. There are, however, a few 
exceptions. The legends of Innocent X., Alexander VII., Pius VI., Pius 
VIL., Gregory XVI., and Pius IX. present a curious coincidence of predic- 
tion with fact, upon which, we suppose, really rests whatever credit attaches 
to the Prophecy of St. Malachy in the opinion of enlightened and instructed 
persons. There is a great déal of popular faith in it, and there are some re- 
spectable writers, such as the Abbé Cucherat, who warmly defend it, though 
critics and historians agree in rejecting it as wholly apocryphal. Those 
who have any curiosity to read these prophecies and their explanation 
will find Father O’Brien’s little volume worth purchasing and reading. It 
is a very small octodecimo of one hundred pages. 


A GERMAN CATHOLIC NOVELIST (Amara George-Kaufmann). 


Our notice of a contemporary German authoress might fitly begin with 
the leading question, “What is genius?” Is it the capacity for doing all 
things well, or does it confer the privilege of reaching excellence in one 
point in so marked a degree as to achieve an easy renown? We would 
draw attention to a lady. who may be little known to English-speaking 
Catholics, but who nevertheless in her own country has long established 
her claims to celebrity. Amara George possesses at once a threefold power 
rarely united, for she touches the poet’s lyre with no uncertain hand, whilst 
she can descend to the labor of faithful and perfect translation, and shows 
the same mastery over prose in fiction which she displays in her poetry. 
At a period of life when most girls, or many, remind one of the witty French 
definition of a young lady, “Elle s’habille, elle babille, elle se déshabille,” 
she struck a chord sweet and strong enough to find an echo in the stalwart 
hearts of the German public. She has kept the nom de plume under the 
shadow whereof the Bliathen der Nacht * blossomed in the literary dawn. If, 


*In Bilithen der Nacht, 
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* as we suspect, the name of Amara was chosen with intent by the melan- 
choly muse of the poetess, whose early youth had known much bitterness, a 
great compensation was sent to her by Providence for some, at least, of her 
premature suffering. A gentleman of kindred spirit, himself a poet of no 
iow order, attracted by Amara’s talent, ended by choosing her as his wife. 
Since their marriage they have lived, if we mistake not, in deep retirement 
at Wertheim, a lovely village on the Main on the borders of Baden and 
Bavaria. Cares and a not too liberal share of this world’s goods have not 
quenched the poet's fire; or rather, in the midst of the cruelly-imposed 
drudgery of the German Hausfrau, Amara’s pen has soared above her sur- 
roundings. If matrimony has sobered her muse she has given proof of a 
quality not often possessed by poetical minds. The solicitude after many 
things might have effectually prevented Virgil from singing of arms and 
the man who exchanged the Trojan ruins for the Lavinian shores; and if 
the Blithen der Nacht has had no successor in kind, Amara has turned her 
mind to a work more in keeping with the duties of married life. Her trans- 
lation of the Formation of Christendom * is as perfect a thing of the sort as 
could be found. The poet’s nicety and fineness have been directed to the 
most delicate comprehension of the author’s meaning. But Catholic Ger- 
many at this moment is essentially a land of repression. Only the first two 
volumes, we believe, of Amara’s consummate translation have seen the light. 
The third awaits more propitious days, and in the meantime the activity 
which is one note of genius does not expend itself in fruitless desires. Dze 
Schlosskapelle zu Kleinhenbach was literally written in the kitchen during 
moments snatched from the saucepan. The motto Age guodagis might be 
suggested here by a matter-of-fact-loving reader, but all in vain; for 
Amara’s cooking is as excellent as her literary work, and we who say it 
may exclaim in Virgilian phrase, Exferto credtte. 

After a long interval Amara has given another proof of her poetical soul. 
Dissonanzen und Akkordet is her latest work. It is a novel full of deli- 
cate work and Catholic enthusiasm. The scene is laid ina princely Ger- 
man court and its appurtenances—for it would be hard to say which of the 
two prominent figures excites the most interest. A reigning First, caught 
ina storm in one of his own woods, seeks refuge in a lonely little house, 
where he finds an old man and the old man’s lovely daughter. A great 
deal of mystery surrounds Herr Gordon and Melena, and perhaps it is a lit- 
tle disappointing to discover at last that the father is no more than an 
Austrian Graf. Of course the reader guesses at once that the Fiirst is en- 
chanted with the beautiful girl, in whose conversion he takes a lively in- 
terest. To our mind the most masterly part of the story is the painting of 
the princely court and the charming Princess Asta. A delightfully original 
scene is that which takes place on the top of the ruined tower between her 
and Prinz Gregor. He begs for a description of her lover, who is no other 
than himself, and Asta yields to his desire without betraying her secret. 
Her intuitive clear-sightedness discovers the presence of a rival, and she 
starts off impulsively, with some notion of a religious vocation, to a saintly 
aunt whose time is spent in prayer and charity. There the lively princess 
realizes what goes to make up a lifelong sacrifice, and she returns after a 


* By Mr. Allies. 
+ Dissonanzen u. Akkorde. Von Amara George-K aufmann. Mainz. 1879. 
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time to the luxury of Waldenstein. The Oberférsterin is a well-chiselled 
character faithfully copied from nature. Then we have a model German 
priest, a Dr. Walter; and English readers, who know so little of the class, 
may see in him a good specimen of his race. We think the book as ‘q 
whole has the faults of a poet. Its characters are somewhat too ideal and 
its situations too full of complications and mystery. Another flaw, in the 
minds of Catholic readers, will be the ultimate and double wedding of rela- 
tions. We must protest against such marriages in fiction as much as we 
are bound to disapprove of them in life; but, apart from this, Amara has 
written an exquisite book. 

The cleverness of the children of Mammon is a sufficient reason for 
extolling the talent of righteousness in whatever corner of the Catholic 
world it may appear. The poetess, in her remote village of Baden, is a 
spiritual relation whose vigor for Catholic interests deserves high praise 
and encouragement. Every effort which lends strength against what 
threatens to be the submersive tide of popular and sensual literature should 
be hailed by the lovers of truth, by the sons and daughters of the mother of 
saints. Life is rapidly bearing us away to the shores of eternity; if we can- 
not do great things ourselves, let us at least bestow the encouragement of 
our support upon those who can. We close our notice of Amara George 
by lines which belong to her own pen: 

** Alle die Stunden, 
Alle Verunden, 
Eine, die letzte, 
Tédtet und heilt.” * 


CEUVRES COMPLETES DE S. E. LE CARDINAL DECHAMPS, ARCHEVEQUE DE 
MALINES, PRIMAT DE BELGIQUE. Malines: H. Dessain. 1879. 


There are few prelates in the church to-day whose influence has been so 
wide and powerful as that of Cardinal Dechamps, and none whose works 
deserves more attentive study, especially his apologetical and philosophical 
treatises; for his influence has been mostly exercised in two great ques- 
tions: the constitution of the church and the origin of ideas. We do not 
intend to enter into an appreciation of the cardinal’s intellectual labors in 
this short notice. Eighteen octavo volumes are too vast a matter to be dis- 
posed of so briefly. To our clerical brethren who would keep up with the 
theological and philosophical discussions of the day we recommend the 
study of the works of Cardinal Dechamps, and shall endeavor to lay before 
our readers at an early date an ample account of their valuable and im- 
portant contents. 


MEDULLA THEOLOGIZ DocmaTica&. Auctore H. Hurter, S.J. Innspruck: 
Wagner; Paris: Bloud et Barral; New York: F. Pustet & Co. 1879 
1880. 


We have already noticed and praised in the highest terms Father 
Hurter’s Larger Theology. The Medulla is a condensed compendium of 
the same in a small compass of seven hundred and fifty octavo pages. 


The typography is excellent. A most serviceable and convenient manual 
for students of theology. 


* Bliithen der Nacht. 











